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ABSTRACT 

The pamphlets included in this volume are technical 
reports prepared as outgrowths of the Student Information Systems of 
the Western Nevada Regional Education Center (WN-REC) funded by a 
Title III (Elementary and secondary Education Act) grant. These 
reports describe methods of interpreting the printouts from the 
Student Information System; methods of handling test data for school 
placement purposes; and methods of approximating IQ*s or standardized 
test scores when neither of these is available. Pamphlets included in 
the volume are Student Placement in Mathematics Based on Previous 
Achievement, Overage Students and students in Lowest Quartile, Using 
Student Data from computer printouts. Using Student Entry Data and 
Standardized Test Data, Secondary Courses Offered in the WN-REC 
Region, and Predicting Stanford Achievement Scores (National 
Percentiles) from student Marks, (PS) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The pamphlets included in this volume (and the next) are 
technical reports prepared by the WN-REC staff as outgrowths of 
the development of the Student Information System. The first tech- 
nical report was the fifth grade pilot study which tested the 
feasibility of a data collection system and the suitability of certain 
information items. That report is included with the Student Informa- 
tion System (SIS) System Book (Vol. II of this report). The remaining 
reports included in this volume and the next (Vol, IV) demo .trata 
the use of the stored data. They appear more or less in chronological 
order. The reports for the most part deal with methods of interpreting 
the printouts from the Student Information System — each county is 
dealt with in order. Other reports describe methods of handling test 
data for school placement purposes, or methods of approximating IQ's 
or Standardised Test Scores when either of these are not available. 
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STUDENT 

BASED 



PLACEMENT IN MATHEMATICS 
ON PREVIOUS ACHIEVEMENT 



AN EXAMPLE OF A STEP-WISE MULTIPLE LINEAR REGRESSION 

March, 1970 



Theodore 0. Brough 







WN-REC 

3/70 

EXAMPLE OF STEP-WISE MULTIPLE LINEAR REGRESSION : 

The Problem ; 

Sixth grade students (177) in Fallon schools 'Were placed In one of seven 
levels in ■their mathematics classes based on their fifth grade performance 
as judged by the fifth grade teacher. Among the variables available to 
the fifth grade teacher were the following: 

1, Arithmetic concepts subscore on Stanford Achievement Test. 

2. Arithmetic applications subscore on Stanford Achievenent Test. 

3. Arithmetic computations subscore on Stanford Achievement Test. 

4, Semester grades for 1st and 2nd semester while in fifth grade. 

Can a multiple linear regression fit be made utilising the teacher assigned 
level (for sixth grade) as the dependent variable and the above four vari- 
ables as independent variables? 



Results ; 

The step-wise multiple linear regression fit was made using the Sigma— 7 
Computer at the University of Nevada. The accompanying sheets demonstrate 
the use of the computer program: 

1. Statement of required card format. 

2. Example of Punching Instructions. 

3. Print-outs of Steps 1 to 4 in the regression solution along with the 
correlation matrix and the summary table of the steps in the regression 

4. A list of residuals, on which has been indicated the final best— fit 
equation utilizing four variables and the equation using only the first 
most significants variable. 



Discussion : 

Note the following: 

1. All of the independent variables are highly correlated with each other 
as well as with the dependent variable ( 5 ) • 

2. The highest F ratio along with the highest degrees of freedom is ob- 
tained with the first variable included (2), 

3* The multiple correlation factor increases most with the inclusion of 
the second variable (l) and increases only minutely with the addition 
of other variables. 

If* Ry use of a function consisting of one- fourth of the raw score the 
student achieves on the Stanford AchievCTient subtest, arithmetic 
applications , a fairly good fit between level assigned* and computed 
level occurs. (See the List of Residuals table, in which the jELj Level , 
the teacher assigned level, has been listed along with the predicted 
level based on 1/4 APPL . (one— fourth arith. appl.)). 
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SUB-PR0BLM 1 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE 

maximum number sf steps 
F • LEVEL For inclusion 
F-LEVEL F0R DELETION 
TOLERANCE LEVEL 



p OlOOOO 
•005000 
• 00.1000 



STEP NUMBER i 

VARIABLE ENTERED 2 



MULTIPLE R 

STD » ; ERR0R. 9F EST* 



*9668 

1*2207 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

DF SUM OF SQUARES 

REGRESSION 1 3748*723 

RESIDUAL 176 262*273 



MEAN SQUARE 
3748.723 

1*490 



VARIABLES IN EQUATION 

VARIABLE COEFFICIENT STO. ERROR F T© REMOVE 



(CgNSTANT *00000 ) 

2 *25075 -OOSQO 2515*6187 



. STEP NUMBER 2 

VARIABLE ENTERED 1 

MULTIPLE R *9781 

STD- ERR0R OF EST* *9956 : 

ANALYSIS 0F VARIANCE 

DF SUM OF SQUARES MEAN SQUARE 
REGRESSION 2 3837*543 1918*771 

RESIDUAL 175 . 173*453 *991 ^ 



VARIABLES IN EQUATION 
VARIABLE COEFFICIENT STO. ERROR 



( constant *00000 ) 

1 *15292 . *01615 

2 *13404 -01299 



f to remove 




89*6117 

. 106*5488 * : 



CORRELATION MATRIX 

VARIABLE 1 

NUMBER 



1 1*000 

2 

3 

A 

5 

3UBPR6 5 4 



*949 *942 

1*000 *938 

1.000 



0* 0* 



•938 *965 

*942 -967 

•942 • 948 

1*000 .944 

! « 000 

o yes yes 



F RAT I 0 
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VARIABLES not in equation 



VARIABLE 


PARTIAL CORR. 


TOLERANCE 


F TO ENTER 
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•58194 
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89*6116 
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•1210 


48*8703 
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*38532 


*1122 


30*5124 





F RATIO 
1935-881 



VARIABLES NOT IN EQUATION 

VARIABLE PARTIAL CORR. TOLERANCE F TO ENTER 




*26816 *0940 13*4818 

*19694 *0933 7*0207 
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STEP WUM8£R 3 
variable ENTERED 



3 



multiple r 
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ANALYSIS of variance 


DF SUN 


0F SQUARES 


MEAN SQUARg 


REGRESSION 
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3850*016 


1283*338 


RESIDUAL 
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160*980 


• 925 



VARIABLES IM EQUATION * 



variable 


COEFFICIENT 


STD. ERROR 


f te remove 
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gTEP NUMBER 4 

VARIABLE ENTERED 4 


MULTIPLE r 
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analysis of variance 
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SUM 
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REGRESSION 4 
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variable 


coefficient 
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SUMMARY TABLE 
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OVERAGE STUDENTS AND 
S T U DENTS I N LOWEST QUA R T I 



DISTRICT A/ NINTH GRADE 









August 4, 1970 

leodore G. Brough . v’;??v 



Theodor A; ^ . 




I NTRODUCT I ON 



This pamphlet introduces the Partial Student Profile , a 
computer-based report of data on each student stored in the 
Western Nevada Regional Education Center’s Student Information 
Sys tem . By its very nature (a computer printout— —one line per 
student) the Profile is compact and much of the information is 
ceded. Printouts of the complete coded information as it now 
exists for each student in the system are even more compact. 
Samples of this data (called Demonstration Data for discussion 
purposes) are included in a previous report in this series: 
Using Student Data From Computer Printouts » WN-REC, Hay 25 , 
1970. With a little experience, the codes can be learned and 
the information extracted for school analysis purposes » A 
discussion of how the data is handled is given in the above 
mentioned publication. 




±e 



i 



OVERAGE STUDENTS 



TabJLe X summarizes selected information for students classified according 
to placement in overage or non— overage groups. Students tclXI be con- 
sidered overage if their birthdays fall before January 1, 1955. The Table 
reveals the following trends : 

1# An increase in reported learning limitations with increase 
in age, 

2, An increase in proportion of students with a foreign language 
spoken in the home with increasing age. However, for the oldest 
age group the trend does not hold (scanty data) * 

3, An increase in proportion of male parent as either missing , a 
step-parent or other with increasing age placement, 

4, A rapid decrease in student performance on the Stanford Achievement 
sub— tests indicated with increasing age placement, 

5- An increase in proportion, of Spanish— American* Indian and Oriental 
students with increasing age placement. All of the Oriental 
students (only 2* however), over 3/4 of the Indian students (5 out 
of 7) and half of the Spanish— American students are in the overage 
group — over twenty five percent of these students are in the 
oldest overage group, (Five out of the seven students in the 
overall group are members of minority groups), 

6, With increasing age placement there is an increasing proportion 
of students with fathers in unskilled and unemployed occupation 
categories while the proportion decreases for students with 





2 



fathers in the skilled occupations. Interestingly enough, the 
proportion of students with fathers in the professional class— 
if ication increases with increasing overage placement (scanty data) 

7, The proportion of girls decreases with increasing age placement. 

8. No definitely defineable trends are observable for transportation 
type. However, a decreasing trend in proportion of home— paid hot 
lunch with increasing age placement is apparent along with an in- 
creasing proportion of students taking school hot lunch. 

In summary ; Students who have a tendency to be overage and place lowest 
on the Stanford Achievement sub— tests are* those with 
learning limitations; those who speak a foreign language 
at home; those who are members of minorities; those with 
parents missing, step— or other; those with fathers unskilled 
or unemployed; those with hot— lunch not paid for by home; 
and those who are boys . 



Table 1 

District A, 9th Grade 
Over— age vs . Non— over— age 



Percent 





Overage 

Over 

6 BIOS * 

(N-7> 


Percent 

Overage 

Group 

(N^19) 


Percent 

Total 

Population 
(N— 51) 


Percent 

Noiv-overage 

Population 

<N=32) 


■Learning Limitations 


71.5(5) 


52.7(10) 


49.0(25) 


46.9(15) 


(Yes only) 
Foreign Language 


28.6(2) 


36,8(7) 


19.6(10) 


9.4(3) 


Spoken at home 
(Yes only) 

Male Parent: missing. 


57,1(4) 


31.6(6) 


25.5(13) 


21.8(7) 


Step parent or other 

Occupation of Male Parent z* 
Profess ional 


14.3(1) 


15.8(3) 


5.9(3) 


0(0) 


Self-Employed 


28.6(2) 


36.3(5) 


33.3(17) 


37.5(12) 


Skilled 


14.3(1) 


31.6(6) 


43.2(22) 


50.0(16) 


Unskilled 


28.6(2) 


15.8(3) 


9.8(5) 


6.3(2) 


Unemployed 


14.3(1) 


10.5(2) 


7.9(4) 


6.3(2) 


Students : 

Sp anish— Araeri can 


14.3(1) 


21.0(4) 


15.7(8) 


12.5(4) 


Indian 


28.6(2) 


26.3(5) 


13.7(7) 


6.3(2) 


Oriental 


28.6(2) 


10-5(2) 


3.9(2) 


0(0) 


Girl Students 


42.8(3) 


47.3(9) 


60.8(31) 


68.8(22) 


Age (Yrs) 


16.1(7) 


15.8(19) 


15.3(51) 


14.9(32) 


Trans. Types 
Walk or Bike 


42.8(3) 


63.2(12) 


54,9(28) 


50.0(16) 


Bus or Car 


57.2(4) 


36,8(7) 


45.1(23) 


50.0(16) 


Time (min) : 
Overall 


25.1(7) 


15.6(19) 


16.5(51) 


17,0(32) 


Walk or Bike 


8.3(3) 


9.1(12) 


8.2(28) 


7.5(16) 


Bus or Gar 


37.5(4) 


27.0(7) 


26.6(23) 


27.5(16) 


Lunch Type i 

School — Hot: 


57.2(4) 


21.1(4) 


17.6(9) 


15.6(5) 


Home Pays : 


25.0(1) 


25.0(1) 


55.5(5) 


80.0(4) 


School - Bex: 


0(0) 


0(0) 


4.9(2) 


6.3(2) 


None: 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Other : 


42,8(3) 


. 73 . 9(14) 


78.5(40) 


78.2(25) 


Average Score Stanford 
Sub“test (percentile) : 
Adv, Para Mean 


22.0(6) 


30.5(16) 


46.2(46) 


54.5(30) 


Arith * Comp . 


24.5(6)* 


19.6(15) 


33.5(44) 


40.7(29) 



♦When Male Patent is missing. Female Parent Occupation is substituted. 

*Orxe overage student scored in upper quartile in AR while in lower quattile 
in PA. (Removing this score puts the oldest group AR mean at 9.6) 




LOWEST QUARTILE STUDENTS 



Table 2 summarises selected information for students classified on 
the basis of their performance on the Stanford Achievement sub-tests; 
advanced paragraph meaning (PA) and arithmetic computation <AR) . The 
Table reveals the following trends : 

1. An increasing proportion of overage students with decreasing 
quartile placement (upper quartile is an exception). 

2 . An increase in proportion of foreign language spoken at home 
with decreasing Stanford Test performance, 

3. An increase in proportion of students with fathers unskilled 
and unemployed with decreasing performance and a decrease in 
proportion of students with professional fathers with decreasing 
performance • (See previous trend of increasing overage place- 
ment with increasing proportion of professional fathers) , 

4. An increase in proportion of Indian students with decreasing 
placement , 



O 

ERIC 



5. A trend toward increasing proportion of S p an 1 sh— Ame r i c an students 
wi tli decreasing placement (not complete) , 

Ari increase in proportion of students with school hot-lunch 
with decreasing placement- 

7. A decrease In proportion of students with lunch-other with 
decreasing placement * 

8, No definite trends are observable linking transportation method 
or time to school with performance, 

5 .Ve-V'-. 



Table 2 

District A, 9th Grade 
Lowest Quartlle Students vs. Others 





Percent 

Lower 

Quartlle 

Group 

(N=27>* 


Percent 

Total 

Population 

(N-51) 


Percent 

Middle 

Quartlle 

Group 


Percent 

Upper 

3/4 

Group 

(N=24) 


Learning Limitations 


48.1(13) 


49,0(25) 


38.8(7) 


50,0(12) 


(Yes only) 


Overage 


48.1(13) 


37.3(19) 


27.8(5) 


25.0(6) 


Up to 6 mos . 


29.6(8) 


23.5(12) 


16.7(3) 


16.7(4) 


6 to 12 mos , 


18.5(5) 


13.7(7) 


11.1(2) 


8.3(2) 


Foreign Language 


Spoken at Home 


22.2(6) 


19.6(10) 


16.7(3) 


16.7(4) 


(Yes only) 

Male Parent: missing* 


Step or Other 


22.2(6) 


25.5(13) 


27.8(5) 


29.2(7) 


Occupation of Hale Parent : ^ 


Professional 


0(0) 


5.9(3) 


11.1(2) 


8.3(3) 


Self-Employed 


39.6(8) 


33.3(17) 


44.4(8) 


37.5(9) 


Skilled 


44,4(12) 


43.2(22) 


33.3(6) 


41.7(10) 


Unskilled 


14.8(4) 


9.8(5) 


5.5(1) 


4.2(1) 


Unemployed 


11.1(3) 


7.9(4) 


5.5(1) 


4.2(1) 


Students ; 


Spanish—Ameriean 


22,2(6) 


15.7(8) 


5.5(1) 


8.3(2) 


Indian 


18.5(5) 


13.7(7) 


11.1(2) 


8.3(2) 


Oriental 


3,7(1) 


3.9(2) 


5.5(1) 


4,2(1) 


Girl Students 


55.5(15) 


60.8(31) 


88.9(16) 


66 . 7(16) 


Age (Yrs) 


15.0 


15.3(51) 


14.4(18) 


15.2(24) 


Transportation Type: 
Walk or Bike 


55.5(15) 


54.9(28) 


50.0(9) 


54.2(13) 


Bus or Gar 


44.4(12) 


45.1(23) 


50.0(9) 


45.8(11) 


Time (min) : 
Overall 


17.4(27) 


16.5(51) 


15.6(18) 


15.5(24) 


Walk or Bike 


8.8(15) 


8.2(28) 


10.0(9) 


7.5(13) 


Bus or Gar 


28.1(12) 


26.6(23) 


22.4(9) 


25,1(11) 


Lunch Type: 
School - Hot 


22.3(6) 


17.6(9) 


16.7(3) 


12.5(3) 


Home Pays : 


33.3(2) 


55.5(5) 


100.0(3) 


100. o<: 


School — Box: 


3.7(1) 


4.9(2) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


None: 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Other: 


74.0(20) 


78.5(40) 


83.3(15) 


87.5(20) 


Average Score Stanford 
Sub-Test ( p er eeti tile ) 
Adv. Para Mean 


36.8(27) 


46.2(46) 


49.0(13) 


59.4(19) 


ArithV Comp. 


14.6(25) 


33.5(44) 


43.2(13) 


56 . 9(19) 



+When Hale Parent is missing. Female Parent Occupation is substituted . 



*1 Person has scores both in lower quartlle and upper quartlle, hence 
O Jtal N adds up to 52, not 51 

cKJC 
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Percent 

Upper 

1/4 

Group 

(1T"7)* 



85 . 6 ( 6 ) 



28 , 6 ( 2 ) 

14,3(1) 

14.3(1) 



28.6(2} 



42.9(3) 



28,6(2) 

14.3(1) 

57.1(4) 

0 ( 0 ) 

0 ( 0 ) 



14.3(1) 

0 ( 0 ) 

14.3(1) 

0 ( 0 ) 

15.0(7) 

71.5(5) 

28.6(2) 

14.1(7) 

2.8(5) 

37.5(2) 

0 ( 0 ) 

) . 0 ( 0 ) 
14,3(1) 
0 ( 0 ) 
85.7(6) 



70.3(7) 
78.1(7) _ 




STUDENT P ERFORMANCE AND AGE AS A FJNCTION 
OF RESIDENCE AREA 



If students are identified as coming to school from one particular 
town or part of a given town then a pattern emerges. Organising the data 
on the basis of residence and ranking the groups according to the pro- 
portion of overage students in each residence area results in the pattern 
shown in Table 3- 

Table 3 shows the following: 

1. A rapidly decreasing average performance (on paragraph meaning) 
for all students as the proportion of overage student increases - 
There is a partial trend in this direction for overall performances 
on arithmetic* 

2. A rapid increase in the proportion of ethnic students from area 
to area (towns) with increasing overage proportion. 

3. A general increase in the proportion of students placing in the 
lower quartile on both subtests with increasing proportion of 
overage students. (Incomplete * In that the trend falls off at 

the last town) ■ 

4. There is no general trend of performance falling off as a function 
of distance* 

This particular residential structure is peculiar. The students who 
do best live in a ring on the outside edge of town, the students inside the 
town (close to school) are next in performance. The students living farthest 
from town do not place in the lowest category of performance. A small- 
group of students living in town place lowest in performance. 



Table 3 
District A 

Selected Characteristics of 9th Grade Students by 
Proportion of Overage in Each Area 
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INTRODUCTION 



This pamphlet introduces the use of the Partial Student 
Profile, a computer-based report of data on each student 
stored in the Western Nevada Regional Education Center’s 
Student Information System . By its very nature (a computer 
printout— one line per student) the Profile is compact and 
much of the information is coded. Printouts of the cbroplete 
coded information as it now exists for each student in the 
system are even more compact. Samples of this data (called 
Demonstration pat a for discussion purposes) are included in 
a previous report in this series; Using Student Data From 
Computer Printouts , W’N-REC, play 25, 1970. With a little 
experience, the codes can be learned and the information 
extracted for school analysis purposes, A discussion of how 
the data is handled to yield tables such as are in this memo 
is given in the above-mentioned publication. 
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OVERAGE STUDENTS 



Table 1 summarizes selected in format iota for ninth grade students 
classified according to placement in overage or non-overage groups* 
Students will be considered overage if their birthdays fall before 
December 1, 1954* The Table reveals the following trends; 

1. A decrease in reported learning limitations with increase 
In age . 

2, An increase in proportion of students with a foreign language 
spoken in the home with increasing age* 

3* An increase in proportion of male parent as either missings a 
step— parent or other with increasing age placement* This 
trend falls off in the oldest groups. 

4* A rapid decrease in student performance on the Stanford Achieve 
menfc sub-tests indicated x?ith increasing age placement* 

5* A general increase in proportion of Indian students with 

increasing age placement (incomplete trend) * Over half of the 
Indian students (3 out of 14) are in the overage group- About 
one— fourth of the Spanish^ American students are in the overage 
group* The overall proportion of students overage is about 
25% (34/142). 

6* With increasing age placement There is an increasing proportion 
of students with fathers in skilled and unemployed occupation 



categories while the proportion decreases for students with 



fathers in the self-employed occupations, interestingly 
enough , the proportion of students with fathers in the pro- 
fessional classification decreases with age category and 
then increases with increasing overage placement (scanty data) 

7 • The proportion of girls rapidly decreases with increasing age 
placement , 

S, The time to get to school generally increases with increasing 
overage placement, 

9. An increasing trend in proportion of school-paid hot lunch 
with increasing age placement is apparent along with a 
generally decreasing proportion of students taking school hot 
lunch „ 

summary : Students who have a tendency to be overage and place 

lowest on the Stanford Achievement sub-tests are: those 
who speak a foreign language at liome' those who are 
Indians; those with parents missing, step— or other; 
those with fathers skilled or unemployed; those with 
hot lunch paid for by school* and those who are boys. 
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Table 1 



District B, 9th grade 





Over- age 

Percent 
Overage 
Over 
12 mos , 
(N-8) 


vs* Non-over- 

Percent 
Overage 
Over 
8 mos * 

(N-18) 


-age 

Percent 

Overage 

Group 

(N-34) 


Percent 

Total 

Population 

(Uf-142) 


Percent 

Non-Overage 

Population 

(ff\T=108) 


Learning Limitations (Yes only) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


2.9(1) 


6.4(9) 


7.4(8) 


Foreign Language Spoken at 


home (Yes only) 


37.5(3) 


22.2(4) 


32.4(11) 


16.9(24) 


12.0(13) 


lain Parent; missing. 


Step parent or other 


25.0(2) 


27.8(5) 


29.4(10) 


21.1(30) 


18.5(20) 


Jceupation of Male Parents 


Professional 


12.5(1) 


5.6(1) 


2.9(1) 


6.4(9) 


7.5(8) 


Self-Employed 


12.5(1) 


11.1(2) 


14,7(5) 


28.4(40) 


32.7(35) 


Skilled 


62.5(5) 


61,2(11) 


58,8(20) 


48.9(69) 


45-8(49) 


Unskilled 


0(0) 


11.1(2) 


11.8(4) 


10.6(15) 


10.3(11) 


Unemployed 


12.5(1) 


11.1(2) 


11,8(4) 


5,7(8) 


3.7(4) 


Students : 


Spanish* American 


25-0(2) 


16.7(3) 


11.8 (4) 


12.7(18) 


13.0(14) 


Indian 


25.0(2) 


11.1(2) 


23.5(8) 


8,1(14) 


5.6(6) 


Black 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0.7(1) 


0,9(1) 


Oriental 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0.7(1) 


0.9<1) 


Other 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Girl Students 


12,5(1) 


22,2(4) 


32.3(11) 


47.1(67) 


51,7(56) 


Age (Yrs) 


16.9(8) 


16.5(18) 


15.6(34) 


15.2(142) 


15.0(108) 


Trans. Type: 
Walk or Bike 


0(0) 


5.6(1) 


2,9(1) 


3.5(5) 


3.7(4) 


Bus or Car 


100(8) 


77.8(14) 


67,6(23) 


57.7(82) 


54,6(59) 


Other 


0(0) 


16.7(3) 


29.4(10) 


38.7(55) 


41.6(45) 


Trans • Time (min) : 
Overall 


25.6(8) 


21.0(18) 


20.5(34) 


17,0(142) 


16.1(108) 


Walk or Bike 


0(0) 


0(0) 


30.0(1) 


9.8(5) 


4.8(4) 


Bus or Car 


25.6 


23.2(14) 


24.5(23) 


22.6(82) 


21.9(59) 


Other 


0(0) 


8.3(3) 


11.0(10) 


9.6(55) 


9.3(45) 


Lunch Type; 

School - Hot: 


71.4(5) 


50.0(9) 


61.8(21) 


59.9(85) 


49.2(64) 


School Pays: 


40.0(2) 


44.5(4) 


28.1(8) 


14.1(12) 


6-2(4) 


Home Pays : 


60.0(3) 


44.5(4) 


57.2(12) 


84.6(72) 


93.8(60) 


School * Bok 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0> 


0(0) 


None: 


0(0) 


22.2(4) 


14.7(5) 


3.1(13) 


7.4(8) 


Other : 


28,6(2) 


27.8(5) 


23.5(8) 


30.3(43) 


32.4(35) 


Average Score Stanford 
Sub-test (percentile) i 
Adv . Para Mean • 


13.5(2) 


21.5(8) 


31.2(16) 


47.8(95) 


51.2(79) 


Arith. Comp- 


11.0(2) 


18.3(8) 


35.7(16) 


46.5(95) 


48.6(79) 



+When Male Parent is missing. Female Parent Occupation is substituted. 
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LOWEST QUARTILE STUDENTS 

Table 2 summarizes selected information for students classified on 
the basis of their performance on the Stanford Achievement sub-tests: 
Advanced Paragraph Meaning (PA) and Arithmetic Computation (AR) * 

The Table reveals the following trends: 



1* An increasing proportion of overage students with decreasing 
quart lie placement (overall average is an exception) . 

2- A decrease in proportion of foreign, language spoken at home 
with decreasing Stanford Test performance# 

3# An Increase in proportion of students with fathers skilled 
and unskilled with decreasing performance and a general 
decrease in proportion of students with professional fathers 
with decreasing performance * (Bee previous trend of increasing 
and then decreasing proportion of professional fathers with 
increasing overage placement) . 

4* A decrease in proportion of minority students with decreasing 
placement. (This should be compared with the increasing pro- 
portion of Indian students who are overage) . 

5. An increase in proportion, of students with school hot lunch 
with decreasing placement. 

6. A decrease in proportion of students with 3 unch-other with 
decreasing placement. 

7. No definite trends are observable linking transportation method 
or time to school with performance. 



Table 2 

District B, 9th Grade 
Lowest QuartiXe Students vs* Others 





Percent 
Lower 0 
Group 
(N-39) 


Percent 

Total 

Population 

(N-14Z) 


Percent 
Middle Q 
Group 

(pr«73)* 


Percent 
Upper 3/4 
Group 
(KN103) 


Percent 
Upper 1/4 
Group 


Learning Limitations 


(Yes only) 


7.7(3) 


6,4(9) 


8-2(6) 


5.8(6) 


0(0) 


Overage 


30.8(12) 


23.9(34) 


28.8(21) 


21.4(22) 


9.4(3) 


Up to 6 moa • 


10.3(4) 


11.3(16) 


13.7(10) 


11.7(12) 


9.4(3) 


6 to 12 mos - 


17.9(7) 


7.1(10) 


5.5(4) 


2-9(3) 


0(0) 


12 mas* and over 


2.6(1) 


5.6(8) 


9.6(7) 


6.8(7) 


0(0) 


Foreign Language 


Spoken at Home 


10.3(4) 


16,9(24) 


23.3(17) 


19.4(20) 


9-4(3) 


(Yes only) 

Hale Parent: missing. 


Step or Other 


20.5(8) 


21.1(30) 


21.9(16) 


21.4(22) 


18.7(6) 


Occupation of Male Parent:"*" 


Professional 


5.1(2) 


6.4(9) 


5.5(4) 


6.8(7) 


9.4(3) 


Self-Employed 


23,1(9) 


28,4(40) 


31.5(23) 


30.1(31) 


28.1(9) 


Skilled 


53.9(21) 


48.9(69} 


46.6(34) 


46.6(48) 


36.9(15) 


Unskilled 


15.4(6) 


10.6(15) 


6.9(5) 


8.7(9) 


12,5(4) 


Unemployed 


2.6(1) 


5.7(8) 


9.6(7) 


6,8(7) 


OCO) 


Students: 


Spatiish-Amsriean 


5.1(2) 


12.7(18) 


17.8(13) 


15.5(16) 


9,4(3) 


Indian 


2.6(1) 


8.1(14) 


17.8(13) 


12.6(13) 


0(0) 


Black 


0(0) 


0,7(1) 


1.4(1) 


1.0(1) 


0(0) 


Oriental 


0(0) 


0.7(1) 


1.4(1) 


1.0(1) 


0(0) 


Girl Students 


38.5(15) 


47.1(67) 


48.0(35) 


50.5(52) 


56,2(18} 


Age (Yrs) 


15.3(39) 


15.2(142) 


15.2(73) 


15.1(103) 


15.1(32) 


Transportation Type: 


Walk or Bike 


2,6(1) 


3.5Q) 


5.5(4) 


3.9(4) 


3.1(1) 


Bus or Car 


53.9(21) 


57.7(82) 


64.4(47) 


59.2(61) 


43.8(14) 


Other 


43.6(17) 


38.7(55) 


30.1(22) 


36.9(38) 


53.1(17) 


Time (min) : 


Overall 


18.6(39) 


17.0(142) 


16.9(73} 


16.4(103) 


15.4(32) 


Walk or Bike 


30.0(1) 


9,8(5) 


4,8(4) 


4.8(4) 


30.0(1) 


Bus or Car 


25.8(21) 


22.6(82) 


21.6(47) 


21.6(61) 


20.8(14) 


Other 


8-5(17) 


9,6(55) 


9.7(22} 


10.0(38) 


9.9(17) 


Lunch Type: 


School - Hot 


61.7(26) 


59.9(85) 


58.9(43) 


57.2(59) 


56.2(18) 


Home Pays : 


92.4(24) 


84.7(72) 


74.5(32) 


81.3(48) 


94.4(17) 


School Pays: 


3.8(1) 


14.1(12) 


25.5(11) 


18.7(11) 


5.6(1) 


School - Box* 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Won© : 


10.5(4) 


3.1(13) 


8.2(6) 


8.7(9) 


12.5(4) 


Other: 


23.1(9) 


30.3(43) 


34.3(25) 


57.7(34) 


59.4(9) 


Average Score Stanford 


Sub-Test (percentile) 
Adv- Para Mean 


36,8(39) 


47.8(95) 


48.7(26) 


62.4(56) 


75.7(32) 


Arifch Camp, 


20.8(39) 


46.5(95) 


49.6(26) 


64.2(56) 


J5.3C32) 



*2 Persons have scores both in 
® tal H adds up to 73, not 71 
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lower quart! le and upper quartile, hence 
Female Parent Occupation is substituted. 
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STUDENT PERFORMANCE AND AGE AS A FUNCTION 



OF RESIDENCE .AREA 



If students are Identified as coming to school from one particular 
town or part of a given town then a pattern emerges. Organizing the 
data on the basis of residence and ranking the groups according to the 
• time to school from that place of residence results in the pattern 
shown in Table 3. 



Table 3 shows the following: 

1# A decreasing average performance (on Arithmetic Computation) 
for all students as the time to school increases* There is a 
trend in this direction for overall performances in Paragraph 
Meaning* but it does not hold for overage students and students 
placing in the lowest quartile. 

2. A rapid increase in the proportion of ethnic students from 
area to area (towns) with Increasing time to school* 

3. A general decrease in the proportion of students placing in 
the lowest quart! le on both sub— tests with increasing time to 
school. (Incomplete 5 in that the trend falls off at one 
middle distance town) . 
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PA' and AR: Average of Stanford Achievement': Sub-scores, National percentiles. 

'All: all students in particular town (or' subdivision) 

LO : Students placing in lower quartile of either subtest 



INTRODUCTION 



This pamphlet introduces the use of the Partial Student 
Profile, a computer-based report of data on each student 
stored in the Western Nevada Regional Education Center’s 
Student Information System . By its very nature (a computer 
printout —one line per student) the Profile is compact and 
much of the information is coded. Printouts of the cbraplete 
coded information, as it now exists for each student in the 
system, are even more compact. Samples of this data (called 
Demonstration Data for discussion purposes) are included in 
a previous report in this series Using Student Data From 
Computer Printouts . WN-REC, May 25, 1970. With a little 
experience, the codes can be lean ad and the information 
extracted for school analysis purposes. A discussion of how 
the data is handled to yield tables such as are in this memo 
is given in the above-mentioned publication. 
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OVERAGE STUDENTS 



Table 1 summarizes selected Information for ninth grade students classified 
according to placement in overage or non-overage groups. Students will be 
considered overage if their birthdays fall before December 1, 1954. The 
Table reveals the following trends : 

1. A decrease in reported learning limitations with increase in age. 

2. A tendency toward ax l Increase in the proportion of students with a 
foreign language spoken at home with increasing age. This trend 
does not hold for the oldest age groups, 

3. A slight trend toward a decrease in the proportion of male parents 
as either missing, a step-parent or other with increasing age place- 
ment. 

4. A rapid decrease in student performance on the Stanford Achievement 
sub-tests Indicated with increasing age placement. This trend does 
not hold for the oldest average group. 

5. A decrease in proportion of Span! sh- American students with increasing 
age placement. The rate of decrease is slightly faster than for the 
population as a whole, 

6. A slight increase in the proportion of Indian students with increasing 
age placement. About one— third of the total Indian population is 
overage (5/16) while about one fourth of the population as a whole is 
overage (35/139), 
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7. A rapid Increase in the proportion of black students with Increasing 
age placement. One third of the black students are overage while 
about half of these overage students are overage by 12 months or 
more (4/9). Black students account for one— fourth of the total over- 
age students, but total one— half of those that are overage by 12 
months or more. 

8. The proportion of girl students decreases with increasing age 
placement. However, among the younger students (non— overage) the 
proportion of girls also decreases. 



9. The proportion of students with fathers in the self-employed, unskilled, 
and unemployed categories increases with increasing age placement. 

This trend falls off for the oldest groups. There is no definite trend 
among students with skilled fathers (perhaps a slight tendency toward 
decreasing proportion with age placement) . There is a mixed trend for 
students with professional fathers , perhaps an overall Increase in 
proportion with Increasing age placement. 

10. The time to school generally decreases with increasing age placement 
for all categories of school transportation. The proportion of 
students transported to school increases with increasing age placement 
(and decreasing achievement score placement) . 



11* There is a decrease in proportion of students with school-paid hot 

lunch mid a general increase in proportion of no lunch reported with 
increasing age placement* There is a general increase in the 
proportion of school hot lunch reported with increasing age placement. 
The proportion of Lunch— other falls off with age placement. 
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In summary : Students who have a tendency to be overage and place lowest 



on the Stanford Achievement Sub-tests are: those who speak 

& foreign language at home; those who are either Negroes or 
Indians (but not Spanish— American or with Spanish Sur— names) 
those who are boys; those with self-employed, unskilled or 
unemployed fathers; those who are transported to school 
(rather than walk or ride bike) but not those who live the 
farthest; and those who report no lunch . 
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Table 1 



District 9th Grade 





Overage vs. 

Percent 
Overage 
Over 
12 mos. 
(N e 8) 


Non-Overage 

Percent 
Overage 
Over 
6 mos . 
(N=16) 


Percent 

Overage 

Group 

(N-35) 


Percent 

Total 

Population 
(N-139) * 


Percent , 
Non-Overage 
Population 
(N= 102) 


Learning Limitations (Yes only) 


0 


6.3(1) 


11.4(4) 


11,5(16) 


11,8(12) 


Foreign Language Spoken at 


home (Yes only) 


0 


12,5(2) 


20.0(7) 


11.5(16) 


8.8(9) 


Male Parent; missing, step- 


parent or other 


25.0(2) 


18,8(3) 


26.7(9) 


28.0(39) 


28.4(29) 


Occupation of Male Parent : + 


Professional 


25.0(2) 


12.5(2) 


17,1(6) 


18.0(25) 


17.7(18) 


Self-Employed 


0 


6,3(1) 


5.7(2) 


5.0(7) 


4.9(5) 


Skilled 


62,5(5) 


62.5(10) 


60.0(21) 


62.6(87) 


64.8(66) 


Unskilled 


12.5(1) 


18.7(3) 


8.6(3) 


7.9(11) 


6.9(7) 


Unemployed 


0 


0 


8,6(3) 


5.0(7) 


3.9(4) 


No Response 


0 


0 


0 


1.4(2) 


2,0(2) 


Students : 


S p anish- Ame ri c an 


0 


6.3(1) 


5.7(2) 


9.4(13) 


10.8(11) 


Indian 


12.5(1) 


12.5(2) 


14.3(5) 


11.5(16) 


10.8(11) 


Black 


50.0(4) 


37.5(6) 


25.7(9) 


19,4(27) 


17,6(18) 


Oriental, Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Girl Students 


37.5(3) 


37.5(6) 


40.0(14) 


49.4(81)* 


47.0(48) 


Age (¥ re.) 


17.2(8) 


16.6(16) 


16.4(35) 


15.1(137) 


14. 7(102) 


Trans. Type: 


Walk or Bike 


25.2(2) 


25,0(4) 


28.6(10) 


37.7(52) 


40.6(41) 


Bus, Car or Other 


75,0(6) 


75.0(12) 


71,5(25) 


62,3(86) 


59.4(60) 


Trans • Time (min, ) : 


Overall 


9.5(8) 


14.5(16) 


15.3(35) 


15.8(137) 


16.0(101) 


Walk or Bike 


5,5(2) 


9.0(4) 


10.7(10) 


11,0(52) 


11.1(41) 


Bus , Gar or Other 


6.5(6) 


16.3(12) 


17.2(25) 


18.8(86) 


19.4(60) 


Lunch Type : 


School — Hot: 


37.5(3) 


37.5(6) 


31.4(11) 


25,9(36) 


24.5(25) 


School Pays 


0 


16.7(1) 


27,3(3) 


27.8(10) 


28.0(7) 


Home Pays 


100.0(3) 


83.3(5) 


63.6(7) 


66.7(24) 


68,0(17) 


School - Boxi 


12.5(1) 


6.3(1) 


2.9(1) 


4.3(6) 


4.9(5) 


None: 


0 


12.5(2) 


8.6(3) 


5,0(7) 


3.9(4) 


Other: 

Average Score Stanford 


37,5(3) 


37.5(6) 


54.3(19) 


64.7(90) 


66.7(68) 


Subtest (percentile) : 


Adv. Para. Mean 


28.6(3) 


21.5(8) 


32.7(24) 


39.9(135)* 


41.6(91) 


Arith. Comp. 


13.3(3) 


11.3(8) 


22.6(24) 


30.7(135)* 


34.4(90) 



! * Standardized test scores and sex description were available for 26 additional students, 
j Some students with adequate records had no standardized test s cores . 
f ^ nale parent is missing, female parent occupation is substituted. 
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LOWEST QUARTILE STUDENTS 



Table 2 summarizes selected information for students classified on the 
basis of their performance on the Stanford Achievement sub-tests, 4 Advanced 
Paragraph Meaning (PA) and Arithmetic Computation (AR) , The table reveals 
the following trends : 

1. An increasing proportion of reported learning limitations with 
decreasing quartile placement. 

2. An increasing proportion of overage students with decreasing quartile 
placement. The trend for the oldest group (12 months and more overage) 
is somewhat the reverse of this * 

3. The proportion of foreign language spoken in the home remains virtually 
constant with decreasing quartile placement. There is a slightly in- 
creasing trend with, decreasing quartile placement. 

4. The proportion of male parents in the categories missing, step-parent 
or other decreases with decreasing placement. 

5* The proportion of male parents in the unskilled category decreases 

with decreasing quartile placement (scanty data) . The trend for pro- 
portion of professional fathers is mixed, but slightly toward a 
decrease with decreasing placement. The proportion of self-employed 
and skilled fathers is virtually unchanged with decreasing quartile 
achievement . 

An increase in proportion of minority students with decreasing 
placement. 
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The proportion of Spanish— American students remains somewhat constant 
with decreasing placement (slight increase) . 

8. A decreasing proportion of Indian students with decreasing quartile 
placement (this trend falls off for the highest quartile group) . 

9, A rapid increase in the proportion of Black students with decreasing 
quartile placement. 



10, Over two thirds (19/27) of the black students place in the lowest 
quartile , while 54% of the Spanish— American students and 37,5% of 
the Indian students place In the lowest quartile. These figures 
are to be compared with the 48% of the total population that place 
in the lowest quartile (67/139) , It should be observed that 48% 
(35/73) of those students that are not members of racial minorities 
place in the lowest quartile. 

11. The proportion of girl students fluctuates with decreasing quartile 
placement , generally increasing. The proportion of girls in each 
of the quartile placement categories exceeds that of boys. Only in 
their proportion of the total population is the ratio near 50%. Of 
the 29 students with missing standardized test scores, 17 (58,6%) 
are boys. Hence the imbalance is probably caused by this imbalance 
of about 5% of the boys being missing from each quartile category. 



12. There is a tendency for the proportion of students getting to school 
by walking or riding bike to increase with decreasing quartile place- 
ment, However, this trend is reversed for the highest quartile 
placement. Overall, when comparing highest quartile with lowest 
quartile placement, the trend is toward lower proportions of students 
walking or riding bike to school, 

ERIC 
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When examining distance to school (in minutes) there is no definite, 
observable trend. Only when comparing the upper quartile group with 
the lower quartile group is there a trend toward longer time to school 
with lower placement. In all other cases the trends are mixed* 

14. There is a strong increase in the proportion of sehool^paid ho t- lunch 
with decreasing quartile placement* There is also an increase in 
proportion of school box-lunch with decreasing quartile placement 
(scanty data). All other trends are either mixed or the proportions 
are unchanging with quartile placement. 

One interesting observation concerns the achievement of students in the 
middle quartiles. By isolating the 81 students who placed in the lowest 
quartile and the 21 students who placed in the highest quartile, we are 
left with 34 students who placed in the middle two quartiles. Although 
only 25% of the total population placed in the middle two quartiles (34/135), 
their performance on the two sub tests approached the national norm* It 
would k be interesting to see, on another measurement, if the total population 
of students in this county were in fact non- homogeneous * That is, to see if 
the population was truly skewed to the left (lower quartile) in ability* 

The middle quartiles group seems to be normally distributed. 
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Table 2 

District C, 9th Grade 
Lowest Quart! le Students vs. 





Percent 
Lower Q 

(N~67) 


Percent 

Total 

Population 

(N=139) 


Percent 
Middle 
Q Groups 
(N-55) * 


Percent 
Upper 3/4 
Group 
(N=72) 


Percent 
Upper 1/4 
Group 
(N=18) 


Learning Limitations (Yes only) 


14.9(10) 


11.5(16) 


9.1(5) 


8,3(6) 


5.6(1) 


Overage: 


Up to 6 mos. 


16.4(11) 


13,7(19) 


10.9(6) 


11.1(8) 


11. 1(2) 


6 to 12 mos* 


7,5(5) 


5.8(8) 


5,5(3) 


4-2(3) 


0 


12 mos. and over 


3.0(2) 


5.8(8) 


10.9(6) 


8.3(6) 


0 


Foreign Language Spoken at 


Home (Yes) 


11.9(8) 


11.5(16) 


10.9(6) 


11.1(8) 


11.1(2) 


Male Parent i 


Missing, step-* or other 


23.9(16) 


28.0(39) 


31.0(17) 


32.0(23) 


33.3(6) 


Occupation of Male Parent i+ 


Professional 


19,4(13) 


18.0(25) 


14.5(8) 


16.7(12) 


22.2(4) 


Self-Employed 


6.0(4) 


5.0(7) 


5.5(3) 


4.2(3) 


5.6(1) 


Skilled 


61.2(41) 


62.6(87) 


65,5(36) 


63.9(46) 


55.5(10) 


Unskilled 


6.0(4) 


7,9(11) 


* 9.1(5) 


9.7(7) 


11.1(2) 


Unemployed 


7.5(5) 


5,0(7) 


1.8(1) 


2.8(2) 


5.6(1) 


Students : 

Spanish- American 


10,4(7) 


9.4(13) 


7,3(4) 


8.3(6) 


16,7(3) 


Indian 


9.0(6) 


11,5(16) 


14.5(8) 


13.9(10) 


11.1(2) 


Black 


28.4(19) 


19,4(27) 


12.7(7) 


11.1(8) 


5.6(1) 


Oriental, Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Girl Students 


59.8(40) 


49.4(81)** 


58.2(32) 


57.0(41) 


55.5(10) 


Trans , Type ; 


Walk or Bike 


41.8(28) 


37.4(52) 


29.1(16) 


33.4(24) 


44.4(8) 


Bus , Car and Other 


56,8(38) 


61.2(85) 


69,0(38) 


65.4(47) 


55.6(10) 


Trans, Time (Min.)i 
Overall 


15.7(66) 


15.8(137) 


17.4(54) 


16.2(71) 


14,3(18) 


Walk, or Bike 


11.2(28) 


11.0(52) 


10.6(16) 


10.7(24) 


11.1(8) 


Bus, Car, and Other 


18,9(38) 


18.8(85) 


20.3(38) 


19.0(47) 


16,8(10) ’ 


Lunch Type: 


School - Hot: 


20.9(14) 


25.9(36) 


34,6(19) 


30.6(22) 


16.7(3) 


School Pays 


35.7(5) 


27.8(10) 


26,3(5) 


22.8(5) 


0 


Home Pays 


50.0(7) 


66,7(24) 


73.7(14) 


77.2(17) 


100,0(3) 


School - Box: 


6,0(4) 


4.3(6) 


3,6(2) 


2.8(2) 


0 


None ! 


4.5(3) 


5,0(7) 


5.5(3) 


5.6(4) 


11.1(2) 


Other; 


67.2(45) 


64.7(90) 


58.3(32) 


62.5(45) 


72,3(13) 


Average Score Stanford 


Subtest (percentile) ; 
Adv, Para, Mean, 


25.0(81)** 39.9(135)** 46.0(34) 


62.4(54)** 


86.0(21)** 


Arlth. Comp. 


15.6(81) 


30.7(135) 


47.2(34) 


53.5(54) 


61,2(21) 



*One person had scores in both lower and upper quartiles; hence, total N adds up 
to, 55, not 54, ■ 

^Standardized test scores and sex description were available for 26 additional students. 
Some students with adequate records had no standardized test scores. 
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STUDENT PERFORMANCE AND AGE AS A FUNCTION 



OF RESIDENCE AREA 



If students are identified as coming to school from one particular 



town or part of a given town, then a pattern emerges , Organizing the 
data on the basis of residence and ranking the groups according to the 
time to school from that place of residence results In the pattern 



shown in Table 3. 



Table 3 shows the followings 

1* There is a general tendency toward decreasing overall average 
performance on the standardized test scores recorded with time 
to town. This tendency does not hold up for the last two out- 
lying towns for Paragraph Meaning and for the next to last town 
for Arithmetic Computation. These trends more or less hold up 
for the other categories of students: Overage and Lower Ouartil© 
for these test scores. 

2. There is a general tendency toward an increase in proportion of 
students falling in the Lower Quartile with increasing time to 
school. Again, this tendency falls off for the students in the 
farthest outlying towns - 

3. No definite trends concerning proportion of ethnics as a function 
of time to school. The ethnics in this county are concentrated in 
two residential areas, hence any other trends of ethnicity as a 
function of distance in the county as a whole are masked. 
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4. There is a trend toward an increase in proportion, of overage 
students with increasing time to school- This is a not a 
smooth trend and is barely detectable from an overall view of 
the population (from closest in to farthest out) • 

5* There is a trend toward an Increase in proportion of students 
placing in the lowest quartile with increasing time to school. 
This trend falls off for the students in towns farthest out. 
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PA and AR: Average of Stanford Achievement Sub-scores,. National Percentiles 
All: All students in particular town (or subdivision) 

LQ: Students placing in lower quartile of either subtest 
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INTRODUCTION 



This pamphlet: introduces the use of the Partial Student Profile, 
a computer-based report of data on each student stored in the 
Western Nevada Regional Education Center's Student Information gystem . 
By its very nature (a computer printout-one line per student) the 
Profile is compact and much of the information is coded* Printouts 
of the complete coded information as it now exists for each student 
in the system are even more compact. Samples of this data (called 
Demons tration Data for discussion purposes) are included in a 
previous report in this series : Using Student Data From Computer 

Printouts » WN— REG* May 25, 1970. With a little experience, the codes 
can he learned and the information extracted for school analysis 
purposes. A discussion of how the data is handled to yield tables 
such as are in this memo is given in the above-mentioned publication* 
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OVERAGE STUDENTS 



Table 1 summarizes selected information for ninth grade students classified 
according to placement in overage or non-overage groups* Students will be 
considered overage if their birthdays fall before December 31* 1954* The 
Table reveals the following trends: 

1. An increase in reported learning limitations with increase in age. 

2* No tendency toward an increase or decrease in the proportion of 
students with a foreign language spoken at home with increasing 
age* 

3. An increase in the proportion of male parents as either missing* 
a step-parent or other with increasing age placement* 

4. A rapid decrease iir student performance on the Stanford Achieve— 
merit sub — tests indicated with increasing age placement* 

5* An increase in proportion of Oriental students with increasing 
ag€^ placement* (Scanty data)* 

6* A slight decrease in the proportion of Indian students with 

increasing age placement* About one— fifth of the total Indian 
population is overage (4/22), about the same as the overage 
population as a whole (58/302)* 

7* An increase in the proportion of black students with increasing 

age placement* (Scanty Data)* One half (1) of the black students 
(2) are overage* None of these overage students are overage by 
12 months or more. 
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8, The Proportion of girl students increases slightly with increasing age 
p lacement * 

9, The proportion of students with fathers in the self-employed and skilled 
categories increases with increasing age placement. This trend falls 
off for the oldest groups in the skilled category* The proportion of 
students with professional, unskilled and unemployed fathers decreases 
with increasing age placement. 

10. The time to school generally increases with increasing age placement 
for all categories of school transportation. The proportion of 
students transported to school increases with increasing age placement 
(and decreasing achievement score placement) . 

11 • There is a decrease in proportion of students with school— paid hot 

lunch and with lunch reported as other. There is a general increase 
in proportion of no lunch reported with increasing age placement. 

(Scanty data in the overage categories). There is a general increase 
(with one exception) in the proportion of school hot lunch reported 
with increasing age placement. The proportion of lunch— other falls 
off with age placement. 

In summary i Students who have a tendency to be overage and place lowest 



on the Stanford. Achievement Sub— tests are: those with re- 

ported learning limitations; those who are either Blacks or 
Other (but not Indians, Orientals, Spanish— American or with 
Spanish Sur-names) ; those who are boys; those with self- 
employed, or skilled fathers; those who are transported to 
school (rather than walk or ride bike) ; and those who 
report no lunch » 
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Table 1 





District D* 
Over-age vs 

Percent 
Overage 
over 12 mas . 
(N=5) 


Ninth Grade 
, Non-overage 

Percent 
Overage 
over 6 mos . 
(N=17) 


Percent 
Overage 
Group 
(N— 58) 


Percent 

Total 

Population 

(N=302) 


Percent 

Non-overage 

(N"244) 


Learning Limitations 


80,0(4) 


52.9(9) 


43.9(26) 


38,8(117) 


37.3(91) 


(Yes only) 

Foreign Language spoken 


at home (Yes only) 


0(0) 


5.9(1) 


5.2(3) 


5.3(16) 


5.3(13) 


Male Parent 1 missing^ 


step-parent or other 


40.0(2) 


29,4(5) 


31.0(18) 


27.2(82) 


26,2(64) 


Occupation of Male Parent* 
Professional 


20.0(1) 


29.4(5) 


25.8(15) 


31.2(94) 


32.4(79) 


Self-Employed 


40.0(2) 


17.6(3) 


17.2(10) 


15.9(48) 


15.6(38) 


Skilled 


40.0(2) 


47.1(8) 


51.8(30) 


41.7(126) 


39.4(96) 


Unskilled 


0(0) 


5.9(1) 


3.5(2) 


7.6(23) 


8.6(21) 


Unemployed 


0(0) 


0(0) 


1.7(1) 


3.6(11) 


4,1(10) 


Students: 


Spanish- Ameri can 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0.7(2) 


0.8(2) 


Indian. 


0(0) 


0(0) 


6.9(4) 


7.3(22) 


7.4(18) 


Black 


0(0) 


0(0) 


1.7(1) 


0.7(2) 


0.4(1) 


Oriental 


20.0(1) 


5.9(1) 


1.7(1) 


0.7(2) 


0.4(1) 


Other 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Girls 


40.0(2) 


29.4(5) 


36,2(21) 


47.7(144) 


50.5(123) 


Age (Yrs) 


16.8(5) 


16.3(16) 


15.7(58) 


15.1(302) 


14.8(244) 


Transportation Type: 


Walk or Bike 


40.0(2) 


35,3(6) 


41,4(24) 


43.0(130) 


43.4(106) 


Bus or Car 


40.0(2) 


52.9(9) 


50.0(29) 


49.4(149) 


31.6(77) 


Other 


20,0(1) 


11.8(2) 


8.6(5) 


7,6(23) 


7,8(19) 


Transportation (Min. ) 


Overall 


24.0(5) 


13.1(22) 


13.9(58) 


12,9(302) 


12.7(244) 


Walk or Bike 


15.0(2) 


14.0(4) 


9,9(24) 


11.2(130) 


11.5(106) 


Bus or Gar 


20.0(2) 


19.4(9) 


17.9(29) 


14,9(149) 


14.2(120) 


Other 


20.0(1) 


15.0(2) 


9.4(5) 


8.4(23) 


8.2(18) 


Lunch Type; 


School - Hot 


20.0(1) 


5.3(1) 


12,1(7) 


11.3(34) 


11.1(27) 


• School Pays 


0(0) 


0(0) 


14,3(1) 


17.6(6) 


18.5(5) 


Home Fays 


100.0(1) 


100.0(1) 


85.7(6) 


82.4(28) 


81.5(22) 


School — Box 


20.0(1) 


41.2(7) 


32.8(19) 


28.8(87) 


27.9(68) 


Hone : 


20.0(1) 


15.0(2) 


3.4(2) 


4,1(14) 


4.9(12) 


Other; 


40.0(2) 


41.2(7) 


51.8(30) 


53.3(161) 


53,7(131) 


Av. Stanford: 


Adv. Paragraph Meaning 


5.7(3) 


24,5(13) 


30.5(41) 


51,2(229) 


55.7(188) 


Arith. Comp* 


12.7(3) 


23.4(13) 


33,1(41) 


48,1(229) 


51.4(188) 



ERIC 



On male parent is missing. 



female parent occupation 
4 



is substituted. 

SO 



LOWEST QUARTILE STUDENTS 



Table 2 summarizes selected information for students classified on the 
basis of their performance on. the Stanford Achievement sub-tests : Advanced 

Paragraph Meaning (PA) and Arithmetic Computation (AR) . The table reveals 
the following trends : 



1* A relatively stable proportion of reported learning limitations with 
decreasing quartile placement. The proportion increases for both the 
lowe^- quartile and upper quartile placement categories when compared 
with the total population* 

2* The proportion of students with foreign language spoken in the home 
decreases with decreasing quartile placement. 

3. An increasing proportion of overage students with decreasing quartile 
placement. 

4. The proportion of students with male parents In the categories missing, 
step-parent or other increases slightly (overall) with decreasing 
placement. However, the trend from the upper 3/4 placemens category to 
the lower quartile category is a general decrease . 



5. The proportion of male parents in the professional and unskilled 

categories decreases with decreasing quartile placement. The trend 
for proportion of self-employed and unemployed fathers is miKed , but is 
slightly toward a decrease with decreasing placement. The proportion 
of students with skilled fathers increases with decreasing quartile 
placement* 



O 

Etqc 



An increase in proportion ol Spanish-American (scanty data) and Indian 
placement. About 45 percent of the Indian students (10/22) place in 

5 
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the lowest quartile, while 27 percent of the students overall (82/302) 
place in the lowest quartile* Fifty percent of th^ Spanish— Americans 
(1/2) place in the lowest quartile- 

7. The proportion of Black students decreases with decreasing placement 
(scanty data) * 

8* The proportion of girl students decreases with decreasing quartile 
placement. The proportion of girls in each of the upper quartile 
placement category exceeds that of boys. Only in their proportion 
of the total population is the ratio near 50 % * 

9 * There is a tendency for the proportion of students getting to school 
by walking or riding bike to decrease with decreasing quartile place- 
ment. The proportion of students riding bus or car to school and 
coming to school by other means fluctuates with decreasing quartile 
placement* The overall trend is toward a decrease with decreasing 
placement. For Bus or Car travel * however 9 there is in general no 
difference in proportion in each quartile category after the upper 
quartile* 

10. When examining distance to school (in minutes) there is no definite * 
observable trend. Only when comparing the upper quartile group with 
the lower quartile group is there a trend toward longer time to school 
with lower placement for all categories except other *, which tends 
toward a decrease. In all other cases the trends are stable or mixed. 



11. There is a strong increase in the proportion of school— paid hot-lunch 
with decreasing quartile placement. There is also a slight increase 
in the proportion of school box— lunch with decreasing quartile place- 




ment. All other trends are either mixed or the proportions are 
virtually unchanged with decreasing quartile placement. 
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Table 2 



District D, Ninth Grade 
Lowest QuartiXe vs. Others 





Percent 
Lower Q 
(N^82> 


Middle 

Quartiles 

(N=132) 


Percent 
Total Pop. 
(N“302) * 


Percent 
Upper 3/4 
(N— 220) 


Upper 
Quart i le 
(N-90) 


Learning Limitations 


47.6(39) 


28.8(38) 


38.8(117) 


35.4(78) 


44.5(40) 


(Yes only) 


Foreign Language Spoken 
at home (Yes only) 


3.7(3) 


3.8(5) 


5.3(16) 


5.9(13) 


8.9(8) 


Overage 


28.0(23) 


22.0(29) 


19.2(58) 


15.9(35) 


6.7(6) 


Overage 


6 months and over 


11.0(9) 


6.1(8) 


5,6(17) 


3.6(8) 


0(0) 


Male Parent: missing s 


24.4(20) 


32.6(43) 


27.2(32) 


28.2(62) 


20.0(18) 


step-parent or other 
Occupation of Male Parent:* 


Professional 


28,0(23) 


31.1(41) 


31.2(94) 


32.3(71) 


33,3(30) 


Self— Emp loyed 


13,4(11) 


16.7(22) 


15.9(48) 


16.8(37) 


16.6(15) 


Skilled 


48.8(40) 


40.2(53) 


41.7(126) 


39,1(86) 


36.6(33) 


Unskilled 


7.3(6) 


6,8(9) 


7.6(23) 


7.7(17) 


10.0(9) 


Unemployed 


2,4(2) 


5.3(7) 


3.6(11) 


4.1(9) 


3.3(3) 


Students : 


Spanigh-Araerieati 


1,2(1) 


0.7(1) 


0.7(2) 


0,5(1) 


0(0) 


Indian 


12.2(10) 


6.8(9) 


7.3(22) 


5.5(12) 


3.3(3) 


Blacks 


0(0) 


0.7(1) 


0.7(2) 


0.9(2) 


1,1(1) 


Oriental 


0(0) 


0.7(1) 


0,7(2) 


0.9(2) 


1.1(1) 


Other 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Girls 


41.5(34) 


47.0(62) 


47,7(144) 


50.0(110) 


53.4(48) 


Age (yrs*) 


15,2(82) 


14.9(132) 


15.1(302) 


14.9(220) 


•14.9(90) 


Transportation. Types 


Walk or Bike 


39.0(32) 


43.9(58) 


43.0(130) 


44.6(98) 


45.5(41) 


Bus or Gar 


4.3.8(40) 


52.3(69) 


49.4(149) 


49.5(109) 


44.5(40) 


Other 


12.2(10) 


3,8(5) 


7.6(23) 


5.9(13) 


10,0(9) 


Transportation Time (min) 


Overall 


12.5(82) 


14.3(132) 


12.9(302) 


13.1(220) 


11,3(90) 


Walk or Bike 


11.5(32) 


11.5(58) 


11.2(130) 


11.1(98) 


10.7(41) 


Bus or Car 


14,5(40) 


16.4(69) 


14,9(149) 


15.1(109) 


12.7(40) 


Other 


7.7(10) 


7.8(5) 


8,4(23) 


9.0(13) 


8.5(9) 


Lunch Type: 


School-Hot 


9.8(8) 


13.6(18) 


11,3(34) 


11.8(26) 


8.9(8) 


School P^ay s 


25.0(2) 


16.7(3) 


17,6(6) 


15.4(4) 


12.5(1) 


Home Pays 


75,0(6) 


83.3(15) 


82,4(28) 


84.6(22) 


87.5(7) 


School— Box 


30.5(25) 


25.8(34) 


28.8(87) 


28.2(62) 


33.3(30) 


None 


4.9(4) 


4.6(6) 


4,1(14) 


4.6(10) 


4.5(4) 


Other 


54.9(45) 


51,5(68) 


53.3(161) 


52,7(116) 


53.3(48) 


Average Stanford Ach. 


Adv. Paragraph Mean (PA) 


27,4(82) 


46.8(59) 


51.2(229) 


65.1(147) 


78.5(90) 


Arith, Comp. (AR) 


16.5(82) 


45,5(59) 


48.1(229) 


65.7(147) 


77.7(90) 



FR Ibsens have scores in both the lower quart! Xe and upper quartile, 
AJ :he middle quartiles total 302 $ not 300. 

+When Male Parent is missing. Female Parent Occupation is substituted * 
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STUDENT PERFORMANCE AND AGE AS A FUNCTION 
OF TRANSPORTATION TIME AMD METHOD 



If student's are identified as coming to school by various means of trans- 
portatiorij subdivided by time involved* then a pattern emerges* Organising 
the data on the basis of method of travel and ranking the groups according 
to the time to school by that method (a function of the place of residence) 
results in the pattern shown in Table 3* 



Table 3 shows the following: 

1. There is a general tendency toward decreasing overall average 
performance on the standardized test scores recorded with time 
to town* This tendency does not hold up for the students bussed 
the furthest in the Paragraph Meaning measure, where a slight 
increase in average occurs* These trends more or less hold up 
(with some variations) for other categories of students: Overage 

and Lower Quartile in the Paragraph Meaning measure* For the 
categories Overage and Lower Quartile in the Arithmetic Computation 
(AR.) measure the trends do not hold. 



2. There is a partial tendency toward an increase in proportion of 
students falling in the Lower Quartile with increasing time to 
school* This tendency falls off for the students transported by 
car or bus. 



3* There is no definite trend relating proportion of overage students 
with increasing time to school. 



4 * 




There is a tendency for the proportion of ethnics to increase with 
increasing time to school for each method of transportation (except 
walk or bike) • There is no overall trend toward increasing ethnicity 
with increasing time to school* However, the proportion of ethnic 
students fluctuates in strict accordance with the overage Lower 






8 



54 



Quartile average scores for Arithmetic Computation (AR) * This may 
indicate a true relationship between ethnicity (including foreign 
language spoken in the home) and placement on this Stanford Achieve 
mcnt Subtlest . 
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INTRODUCTION 



This pamphlet Introduces the use of the Partial Student 
Profile* a computer-based report of data on each student 
stored in the Western Nevada Regional Education Center 1 s 
Student Information System * By Its very nature ( a computer 
printout— one line per student) the Profile Is compact and 
much of the information is coded. Printouts of the complete 
coded information as it now exists for each student in the 
system are even more compact. Samples of this data (called 
Demonstration Data for discussion purposes) are included in 
a previous report in this series z Using Student Data From 
Computer Printouts, WN-REC, Hay 25, 1970, With a little 
eaqserlenee, the codes can be learned and the information 
extracted for school analysis purposes, A discussion of how 
the data is handled to yield tables such as are in this memo 
is given in the above-mentioned publication. 
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OVERAGE STUDENTS 



Table 1 summarizes selected information for Ninth Grade students 
classified according to placement in overage or non— overage groups , 
Students will be considered overage if theix" birthdays fall before 
January 1, 1955. The Table reveals the following trends i 

1. An increase in, reported learning limitations with increase 
in age . 

2. An increase in proportion of students with a foreign language 
spoken in the home with increasing age* 

3. A slight Increase in proportion of male parent as either 
missing, a step-parent or other with increasing age place- 
ment. This trend falls off in the oldest group. 

4. A rapid decrease in student performance on the Stanford 
Achievement sub-tests indicated with increasing age placement* 

5. A general increase in proportion of Indian students with 
increasing age placement. About half of the Indian students 
(4 out of 9) are in the overage group. One— third of the 
Spanish— American, students are in the overage group. The 
overall proportion of students overage is 23% <46/199) . 

6. With increasing age placement there is an increasing proportion 
o£ students with fathers in unskilled and unemployed occupation 
categories, while the proportion generally decreases for student 
with fathers in the self-employed occupations * Interestingly 
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enough, the proportion of students with fathers in the pro- 

\ » 

fessional classification increases with agd category and then 

decreases with increasing overage plaejemenft (scanty data) . The 
' l I 1 

proportion of students with fathers in! the; skilled labor cate- 

■ ! i 

gory tends toward: a decrease with Increasing age placement 

s 

(with some fluctuations). 

» 

7 . The proportion of girls decreas es with increasing age placement* 

l 

8 . The time to get to school generally increases with increasing 
overage placement. This effect is evident for those who ride 
car or bus to school. However, the time to school for students 
who walk or ride bike is almost constant (slight decrease). 

For those who come to school by the method Other , there is a 
rapid decrease in proportion with increasing overage placement. 

9. An increasing trend in proportion of school-paid hot lunch with 
increasing age placement is apparent along with a generally 
decreasing proportion of students taking school hot lunch. An 
incre as ing proportion of students with lunch Other with increasing 
age placement is apparent. 

In summary : Students who have a tendency to be overage and place lowest 

on the Stanford Achievement sub-tests ares those who have a learning 
disability; those who speak a foreign language at home; those who are 
Indians; those with parents missing, step— or other; those with fathers 
unskilled or unemployed; those who ride car or bus to school; those 
with hot lunch paid for by school; and those who are boys. 



Table 1 



District E, 9th Grade 
Over-age vs. Non-Over-age 



Percent 
Overage 
Over 6 Mos. 
(N^15) 



Percent 

Overage 

Group 

(N=46) 



Percent 

Total 

Population 

(N=199) 



Percent 

Non-Overage 

Population 

(N=153) 



only) 20,0(3) 



13,0(6) 



12,6(25) 



12.4(19) 



Learning Limitations (Yes 

Foreign Language Spoken at 
home (Yes only) 

Hale Parent* missing, 
step-, or other 

Occupation of Male Parent s’*" 
Professional 
S e If-emp loy ed 
Skilled 
Unskilled 
Unemployed 

S fudents * 

Sp ani sh-Amer i can 
Indian 
Black 
Oriental . 

Other 

Girl Students 

Transportation Type; 

Walk or Bike 
Bus or Car 
Other 

Transportation Time (min.); 
Overall 
Walk or Bike 
Bus or Car 
Other 

Lunch Type; 

School Hot 
School Pays 
Home Pays 
School - Box 
None 
Other 

Average Score Stanford 
Sub-test (percentile) ; 
Adv, Para, Mean, (FA) 
Arlth; Comp, (AR) 



When Hale Parent is missing, 



O 




40,0(6) 


17.4(8) 


20.0(3) 


23.9(11) 


6.7(1) 


10,9(5) 


26.6(4) 


15.2(7) 


46.7(7) 


50.0(23) 


6,7(1) 


8.7(4) 


13.3(2) 


13,0(6) 


0(0) 


4,3(2) 


13.3(2) 


8.7(4) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


33.5(5) 


50.0(23) 


13,3(2) 


17.4(8) 


86.7(13) 


78.3(36) 


0(0) 


4,3(2) 


26.9(15) 


24.4(46) 


10.0(2) 


11.0(8) 


29.5(13) 


28.5(36) 


0(0) 


3.5(2) 


13.3(2) 


13.0(6) 


0(0) 


16.7(1) 


100.0(2) 


66.7(4) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


4.3(2) 


86,7(13) 


82,6(38) 


25.6(13) 


31,4(41) 


7.2(13) 


14.0(41) 



13,6(27) 


12.4(19) 


23.6(47) 


23.5(36) 


10.0(20) 


9.8(15) 


27.6(55) 


31,4(48) 


43.2(96) 


47.7(73) 


6.5(13) 


5,9(9) 


6.0(12) 


3.9(6) 


3.0(6) 


2,6(4) 


4.5(9) 


3.3(5) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0.5(1) 


0.7(1) 


2,5(5) 


3.3(5) 


51,7(103) 


52,3(80) 


15.6(31) 


15,0(23) 


76.4(152) 


73.2(116) 


7,5(15) 


8.5(13) 


23.1(198) 


22.8(152) 


11.6(31) 


11.8(23) 


26,4(152) 


25,8(116) 


13.8(15) 


15,4(13) 


16.1(32) 


17.0(26) 


9.4(3) 


7.7(2) 


84.4(27) 


88.5(23) 


1.0(2) 


1.3(2) 


6,0(12) 


6,5(10) 


75.4(150) 


73.2(112) 


46,1(181) 


50,5(140) 


27.2(181) 


31.1(140) 



Female Parent Occupation is substituted. 
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LOWEST QUART ILL STUDENTS 



J 



Table 2 summarizes selected information for students classified on 
the basis of their performance on the Stanford Achievement sub-tests: 
Advanced Paragraph Meaning (PA) and Arithmetic Computation (AR) , The 
Table reveals the following trends: 



1. An increasing proportion of overage students with decreasing 
quartile placement (overall average is an except 4 ^n) . 

2 . A decrease in proportion of foreign language spoken at home 
with decreasing Stanford Test performance. 

3. An increase in proportion of students with male parents in 

the categories Missing , Step- or Other with decreasing quartile 
placement . 

4. An increase in proportion of students with fathers skilled and 
unskilled with decreasing performance and a general decrease 
in proportion of students with professional mid self-employed 
fathers with decreasing performance. The proportion of students 
with skilled fathers also increases at the upper 3/4 and upper 
1/4 end of the scale, 

5. A decrease in proportion of Spanish— American, Oriental (scanty 
data) and Other students with decreasing quartile placement. 
However, the proportion of Indian students increases with 
decreasing quartile placement. 
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A decreasing proportion of girls with decreasing quartile 
placement. However, In the upper quartilea* there Is a 
decreasing proportion of girls with increasing quartile 
placement. 

An increase in travel time for students who walk or ride bike 
students who ride bus or car with decreasing quartile 
placement. For those students who are transported by other 
means, the time to school decreases with decreasing quartile 
placement and also with increasing quartile placement in the 
upper quartiles. The overall transportation time remains 
relatively stable with changing quartile placement, 

A decrease in proportion of students with school hot lunch with 
decreasing quartile placement. A trend toward an increase in 
proportion of school-paid hot lunch with decreasing performance 

An increase in proportion of students with Lunch-Other with 
decreasing placement. 



Table 2 

District E, 9th Grade 
Lowest Quartile Students vs. Others 





Percent 
Lower Q 
Group 
(N«=113) 


Percent 

Total 

Population 

(N=199> 


Percent 
Middle Q 
Group 
(N=60) * 


Percent 
Upper 3/ 4 
Group 
(N-86) 


Percent 
Upper 1/4 
Group 

(KN33) 


Learning Limitations 


(Yes only) 


8,9(10) 


12,6(25) 


15.0(9) 


17.4(15) 


18.2(6) 


Overage 


Up to 6 months 


22.1(25) 


15.6(31) 


6.7(4) 


7.0(6) 


6.1(2) 


12 moa. and over 


11.5(13) 


7.5(15) 


3,3(2) 


2,3(2) 


3.0(1) 


Foreign Language Spoken 
at Home (Yes only) 


11.5(13) 


13.6(27) 


13.3(8) 


16.3(14) 


18,2(6) 


Male Parents Missing, 


Step- or Other 


25.6(29) 


23,6(47) 


38.3(23) 


20.9(18) 


18.2(6) 


Occupation of Male Parent 


Professional 


7.1(8) 


10.0(20) 


11.7(7) 


14,0(12) 


15.1(5) 


Self-Employed 


23.9(27) 


27.6(55) 


35.0(21) 


32,6(28) 


30.3(10) 


Skilled 


54,0(61) 


43.2(96) 


36,7(22 


40.7(35) 


51.5(17) 


Unskilled 


7.1(8) 


6.5(13) 


6.7(4) 


5.8(5) 


3,0(1) 


Unemployed 


6.2(7) 


6.0(12) 


8.3(5) 


5.8(5) 


0(0) 


S tudents : 


Spanish— American 


1.7(2) 


3.0(6) 


6.7(4) 


4-7(4) 


0(0) 


Indian 


5-3(6) 


4.5(9) 


5.0(3) 


3.5(3) 


0(0) 


Black 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Oriental 


0(0) 


0.5(1) 


1.7(1) 


1.2(1) 


0(0) 


Other 


0.9(1) 


2.5(5) 


5.0(3) 


4,7(4) 


3.0(1) 


Girl Students 


49.5(56) 


51,7(103) 


60.0(36) 


54.6(47) 


42.4(14) 


Age (Yrs.) 


15.2(133) 


15,0(199) 


15.0(40) 


14.9(66) 


14.9(33) 


Transportation Type: 
Walk or Bike 


20.4(23) 


15.6(31) 


6.7(4) 


9.3(8) 


15.2(5) 


Bus or Car 


70.8(80) 


76.4(152) 


81.6(49) 


83.7(72) 


69,7(23) 


Other 


8,0(9) 


7.5(15) 


1.7(1) 


7.0(6) 


15.2(5) 


Transportation Time (min. 
Overall 


23,1(112) 


23.1(198) 


27.3(53) 


23.2(86) 


21.3(33) 


Walk or Bike 


12.9(23) 


11,6(31) 


8.0(4) 


6.5(8) 


9.0(5) 


Bus or Car 


27.2(80) 


26,4(152) 


22.1(62) 


25.6(72) 


27,2(23) 


Other 


13.0(9) 


13,8(15) 


31.0(2) 


15.0(6) 


6,6(5) 


Lunch 'Type: 
School - Hot 


15.0(17) 


16.1(32) 


16,7(10) 


17.4(15) 


18.2(6) 


School Pays 


11.7(2) 


9.4(3) 


10,0(1) 


6.7(1) 


0(0) 


Home Pays 


82.3(14) 


84,4(27) 


90.0(9) 


86,7(13) 


66.7(4) 


School - Box 


0.9(1) 


1.0(2) 


1.7(1) 


1.2(1) 


0(0) 


None 


4.4(5) 


6,0(12) 


8.3(5) 


8.2(7) 


6.2(2) 


Other 


78.7(89) 


75.4(150) 


70,0(42) 


70.9(61) 


75.7(25) 


Average Score Stanford 
Sub- test (percentile) : 


Adv. Para. Mean, (PA) 


35.3(113) 


46.1(181) 


50.5(42) 


64.2(68) 


85.3(33) 


Arith, Comp . (AE) 


11.1(113) 


27.2(181) 


47,5(42) 


54.0(68) 


53.5(33) 



*7 persons had scores in both Lower and Upper Quartlles , hence 
total N adds up to 60, not 53. 

H. ‘ Male Parent is missing. Female Parent Occupation Is 
L1\K .tltuted. 
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STUDENT PERFORMANCE AND AGE AS A FUNCTION 



OF RESIDENCE AREA 



If students are identified as coming to school from one particular 
town or part of a given town, then a pattern emerges. Organizing 
the data on the basis of residence and ranking the groups according 
to the time to school from that place of residence results in the 
pattern shown in Table 3. 



Table 3 shows the following : 

1. A decreasing average overall performance for most students as 
the time to school increases. This trend holds overall, 
although there are some fluctuations at the middle distances 
(times) . This trend holds true generally for the Lower Quartlle 
students but not for the Overage students. 

2. A general increase in the proportion of ethnic students from 
area to area (towns) with increasing time to school. There are 
some exceptions at the middle distance (time) towns. 

3. A trend toward an increase in proportion of overage students 
in each area with increasing time to school. There are some 
fluctuations in the middle distance, (time) towns. 

4* A trend toward an increase in proportion of Lower Quartlle 
students in each area with increasing time to school. 



Each of these overall trends are interrupted by the performance of 
students who come from residence areas A^, B, and C. The performance 
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.7 



of the students in these areas drops well below the performance of 
the students An the areas closer in (Ride 34 minutes or less or 
Walk 19 minutes or less) and of the students in, the next furthest 
area (Ride 35 minutes or more) • The data for the students in these 
three residence areas is scanty (10 students altogether) . One 
interpretation would he that these students come from socio-economic 
areas that are different from the central town and its surroundings. 
Further investigation is in order. 
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PA. and AR: Average of Stanford Achievement Sub-scores, National Percentiles. 

All; All students in particular town (or subdivision) 

LQ; Students placing ia Lower Quartile of either sub test 



OVERAGE STUDENTS AND 
STUDENTS IN LOWEST Q.UARTI LE 

DISTRICT F# THIRD# EIGHTH# NINTH GRADES 



September 15, 1970 
Theodore G* Brough 






INTRODUCTION 



This pamphlet introduces the Partial Student Profile, a 
computer-based report of data on each student stored in the 
Western Nevada Regional Education Center f s Student Information 
System By its very nature (a computer printout— one line per 
student) the Profile is compact and much of the Information is 
coded* Printouts of the complete coded information as it now 
exists for each student in the system are even more compact* 
Samples of this data (called Demonstration Data for discussion 
purposes) are included in a previous report in this series: 
Using Student Data From Computer Printouts , WN-REC, May 25, 
1970. With a little experience, the codes can be learned and 
the information extracted for school analysis purposes* A 
discussion of how the data is handled to yields tables such as 
are in this memo is given in the above-mentioned publication. 



For this particular county, a sampling from the available 
data for thirds eighth, and ninth grade students was used. 

Thm serre definition of overage, lower quartile, and upper 
quartile was used for each set of students. The resulting 
data is reported for the students as a single group. 




1 
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OVERAGE STUDENTS 



Table 1 summarizes selected information for the students selected 
(third, eighth and ninth grade) , classified according to placement 
in overage or non^overage groups. Students will be considered over™ 
age if their birthdays fall before January 1* 1955 (for ninth graders) , 
before January 1, 1956 (for eighth graders) , and before January 1, 1961 
(for third graders). The table reveals the following trends! 



1. An increase in proportion of students with reported learning 
limitations with increase in age. 

2. A decrease in proportion of students with a foreign language 
spoken at home with increasing age# (Scanty data). 

3. A decrease in proportion of students with male parents as 
either missing, a step-parent or other with increasing age 
placement. 

4. A decrease in proportion of fathers in the professional, self- 
employed, unskilled and unemployed categories with increasing 
age (scanty data in some categories). However, there is a 
rapid increase in proportion of fathers in the skilled occupa- 
tion categories with increasing age placement * 

5. A decrease in proportion of minority students with increasing 
age placement (scanty data)* 

6. A decrease in proportion of girls with increasing age 



O 
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7, The time to school decreases with increasing age placement 



for ail transportation methods combined and for those who 
walk or ride a bike. No such trend exists for the other 
two categories — Bus or Car and Other. 

i 

8 . An increase in proportion of students having lunch in the 
category other with increasing age placement. However* 
since only one person reports lunch in another category 
(none) the data reveals no real trend. 

9. A decrease in student performance on the Stanford Achieve- 
ment sub— tests indicated with increasing age placement. 

In summary: Students who have a tendency to be overage and place 

lowest on the Stanford Achievement Sub-Tests are: 
those with learning limitations* those with fathers 
in the skilled occupation category, and those who 



Table 1 



District F, 3rd, 8th, 9th Grade 

Overage vs . Non-Overage 





Percent 

Overage 

(N®3) 


Percent 

Total 

Population 

(N®21) 


Percent 

Non-Overage 

(N-18) 


Learning Limi t ation^i 


33,3(1) 


19,1(4) 


16.7(3} 


Foreign Language Spoken at Home 


0(0) 


4.8(1) 


5.6(1) 


Hale Parent; missing, step- 


parent or other 


33.3(1) 


£2,4(11) 


55.6(10) 


Occupation of Male Parents 


Professional 


0(0) 


9.5(2) 


11.1(2) 


Self-Employed. 


33.3(1) 


42.9(9) 


44,4(8) 


Skilled 


66.7(2) 


33.4(7) 


27.8(5) 


Unskilled 


0(0) 


9.5(2) 


11.1(2) 


Unemployed 


0(0) 


4.8(1) 


5.6(1) 


Students : 


White 


100,0(3) 


95.2(20) 


94.5(17) 


Minority 


0(0) 


4.8(1) 


5.5(1) 


Girls 


0(0) 


52,4(11) 


61.1(11) 


Transportation Type: 


Walk or Bike 


66.7(2) 


52.4(11) 


50.0(9) 


Bus or Car 


0(0) 


38.1(8) 


44.4(8) 


Other 


33.3(1) 


9.5(2) 


5.5(1) 


Transportation Time (min*); 


Overall 


7.0(3) 


8.1(21) 


8.4(18) 


Walk or Bike 


5,5(2) 


5.8(11) 


5.9(2) 


Bus or Car 


0(0) 


9.6(8) 


0(0} 


Other 


10.0(1) 


10,0(2) 


10.0(2) 


Lunch Type: 


School — Hot 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


School - Box 


0(G) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Other 


100.0(3) 


95.3(20) 


94,5(17) 


None 


0(0) 


4.7(1) 


5.5(1) 


Stanford Scores (average) 


Paragraph Meaning 


01(1) 


44.2(17) 


46.9(16) 


Arithmetic Comp. 


01(1) 


42.3(17) 


44.8(16) 



o 




LOWEST QUARTILE STUDENTS 



Table 2 summarizes selected information for students classified on 
the basis of their performance on the Stanford Aehieveiiient Sub-Tests 
Paragraph Meaning (PA) and Arithmetic Computation (AR) . The table 
reveals the following trends: 



1. A trend toward an increasing proportion of students with 
learning limitations with decreasing quartile placement. 



2* A trend toward a decreasing proportion of students with 

fathers in the professional (scanty data) and self-employed 
categories, A trend toward an increasing proportion of 
students with fathers in the skilled, unskilled and unem- 
ployed categories. This trend reveals for the upper quartile 

i 

placements for skilled occupations. The data for the unskilled 
and unemployed occupation categories is scanty. 



3* A general decrease in proportion of girls with decreasing 

* 

quartile placement. 

4. An increase in proportion of students who walk or ride bike 
to school with decreasing quartile placement. 



5. A decrease in proportion of students who ride bus or car with 
decreasing placement. 




6. A slight decrease in average time to school with decreasing 
quartile placement, A general trend toward an increase in 
time to school for those students who walk or ride a bike. 
There is a slight trend toward an increase in time with de- 
creasing quartile placement for those who ride bus or car. 
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Table 2 



District F, 3rd, 8th, 9th Grade 
Lowest Quartile Students vs. Others 





Percent 

Lower Quartile 
(N-7) 


Percent 
Total Pop. 
(N=21) 


Middle 

Quartiles 

(N-9) 


Percent 
Upper 3/4 
(N=14) 


Upper 

Quartile 

(N=5) 


Learning Limitations 


28.6(2) 


19.1(4) 


22.2(2) 


14.3(2) 


0(0) 


Foreign Language spoken at 


0(0) 


4.8(1) 


11.1(1) 


7.1(1) 


0(0) 


Home 

Overage 


14.3(1) 


14.3(3) 


22.2(2) 


14.3(2) 


0(0) 


Male Parent; missing, step- 
parent or other 


57.1(4) 


52.4(11) 


44,5(4) 


50.0(7) 


60.0(3) 


Occupation of Male Parent; 


Professional 


0(0) 


9.5(2) 


22.2(2) 


14.3(2) 


0(0) 


Self-Employed 


28.6(2) 


42.9(9) 


44.5(4) 


50,0(7) 


60,0(3) 


Skilled 


42.9(3) 


33.4(7) 


22.2(2) 


28.6(4) 


40.0(2) 


Unskilled 


14.3(1) 


9.5(2) 


11.1(1) 


7,1(1) 


0(0) 


Unemployed 


14.3(1) 


4.8(1) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Students ; 


White 


100(7) 


95.2(20) 


88.9(8) 


92.9(13) 


100.0(5) 


Minority 


0(0) 


4.8(1) 


11.1(1) 


7,1(1) 


0(0) 


Girls 


42.9(3) 


52.4(11) 


44.5(4) 


57.1(8) 


80.0(4) 


Trans. Types 
Walk or Bike 


71.3(5) 


52.4(11) 


44.5(4) 


42,8(6) 


40.0(2) 


Bus or Car 


28.6(2) 


38.1(8) 


33.3(3) 


42.8(6) 


60.0(3) 


Other 


0(0) 


9.5(2) 


22.2(2) 


14.3(2) 


0(0) 


Trans. Time (min.); 


Overall 


7.9(7) 


8.1(21) 


8.2(9) 


8.3(14) 


8.8(5) 


Walk or Bike 


7.0(5) 


5.8(11) 


4.7(4) 


4.8(6) 


5.0(2) 


Bus or Car 


10.0(2) 


9.6(8) 


7.7(3) 


9.5(6) 


3.3(3) 


Other 


0(0) 


10.0(2) 


10.0(2) 


10.0(2) 


0(0) 


Lunch Type: 
Schoot - Hot 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


School — Box 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Other 


100.0(7) 


95.3(20) 


88.9(8) 


92.9(13) 


100,0(5) 


None 


0(0) 


4.7(1) 


0(0) 


7.1(1) 


0(0) 


Stanford Scores (average) 


Paragraph Meaning 


23.3(7) 


44.2(17) 


38.6(5) 


58.9(10) 


79.2(5) 


Arlth. Comp. 


13.4(7) 


42,3(17) 


50.0(5) 


61.5(10) 


73.0(5) 
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STUDENT PERFORMANCE AND AGE AS A FUNCTION 
OF RESIDENCE AREA 



students fire idgntlfled as coning to school by one means or 
another (walk, ride In car, ride in bus) then a pattern em erges . 

One would surmise that students who walk live closer to school than 
students who ride in a family car. Students who ride the bus to 
school should live furthest out. The average time to school figures 
show this. Organizing the students with regard to the method of 
transportation to school yields the results shown in Table 3, The 
Table reveals the following trends : 

1, There is a trend toward increasing overall average performance 
on the standardized sub-tests recorded with increasing time 
(and distance) to school. This trend does not hold true for 
the overage students in each mode of transportation (because 
lack of test data) or for students who place in the lowest 
quartile in one or both sub-tests. There is a trend in this 
direction for the lower quartile students but it is not 
complete (scanty data) , 



2, There is a partial trend toward decrease in proportion of 

students in the lower quartile with increasing time to school 
(scanty data) , 




Is a trend toward a decrease in the proportion of 
overage students with increasing time to school (scanty data) , 



There is no definite trend concerning proportion of ethnics as 
a function of time to school, the data is too scanty. The one 
sthnlc member lives out of town and rides a bus to school. 
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USING STUDENT DATA 
FROM COMPUTER PRINTOUTS 

THREE EXAMPLES: 

1. Characteristics of Overage Students 

2. Characteristics of Students in Lowest Quartile 

3. Calculation of IQ T s irom Stanford Achievement 
Test Subscores 



May 25, 1970 
Theodore G. Brough 
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INTRODUCTION 



This pamphlet introduces the Partial Student Profile ^ a 
computer— based report of data on each student stored in the 
Western Nevada Regional Education Center’s Student Info rmation 
System * By its very nature (a computer printout — one line per 
student) the Profile la compact and much of the Information is 
coded. Printouts of the complete coded information as it now 



exists for each student in the system are even more compact. 
Samples of this data (called Demonstration Data for discussion 
purposes) are included in an appendix to this report. With a 
little experience, the codes can be learned and the information 
extracted for school analysis purposes. 



USING THE PARTIAL STUDENT PROFILE 



The Student Profile lists most of the data submitted for each 
student. Data not printed on the Student Profile is s 



Street or P.O. Box 
County of Residence 

ZIP Code Entry Data 

Data df Filling Out 

Father on active Military Duty 
Father’s Name 

Mother’s Name Home Data 

Distance from School Personal Data 



1 





so 





The Student Profile does include the first initial of the Male and Female 
Parent f s last name in order to indicate whether a name is listed • This 
can also be used as an indication of the name differing from the student f s 
last name. See the Appendix for examples of the complete input data. 

Two Stanford Achievement Scores have been listed (when available) . 
These are the percentile standings in Advanced Paragraph Meaning and 
Arithmetic Computations, These two were chosen because the Paragraph 
Meaning subseore has the highest correlation with the Otis IQ score 
and the Arithmetic Computation subscore is the most sensitive of the 
three mathematics subscores# The rest of the Stanford Achievement Sub— 
scores are stored in the Student Information System, both as interpreted 
scores (Percentile Standing, Grade Equivalence and Stanine) and as Raw 
Scores# Examples of how these are stored are shown in the Appendix 
(Demonstration Data), A sample page from the Partial Student Profile, 
with explanation, is printed on the following pages. Some of the 
cities have not been decoded—* ■ the codes are listed in the Student 
Information System Reference Guide . 
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STAN % * Stanford achievement sub- teat scores (National -percentile score): 
PA = Paragraph Meaning (advanced), 1st sub-test score 
AR a Arithmetic Computation, 3rd'' subtest' score in advanced Battery, 
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The headings and codings are abbreviated as follows: 



Three examples of how this data can be used are discussed below 



They are: 

1* Charaeterls tics of Overage Students 

2- Characteristics of Students in Lowest Quartile of 
the Two Stanford Achievement Test Subscores 

3. Calculation of IQ f s From Stanford Achievement 
Test Subscores 



The data for these examples are taken from the printout of data for 



ninth grade students in one county. 



1. Characteristics of Overage Students 

Students in the ninth grade will be considered overage if their 
birthdates fall before December 1, 1954* That is to say, their age 
cohort in the ninth grade should have entered school together if their 
birthdays fall between December 1, 195 ^ and November 30, 195^7 On 
this basis, the overage students can be easily identified. Of the 
179 ninth grade students in the county under consideration, 39 are 
overage. Of these, 22 are overage up to six months (birthdays between 
June 1 and November 30, 1954). Selected data considered of importance 
for these overage students is included in the following tables (Tables 
1 and 2) . (This data is from the 7 -page printout for the county-only 
the first page is included with this discussion as an example) * The 
investigator in this study of overage students considered only male 
parent relationship and male parent occupation, not female parent 
relationship and occupation. In cases where a male parent was missing. 



Table 1 



Ninth Grade Students Overage up to 6 months 





(Birthdate 


June 1, 1954 


to November 30, 1954) 


(N » 22) 






ETH GRP 


SEX 


L 

(LANG) 


MALE 

PARENT 

REL* 


MALI 

PARENT 

OCC* 


LEjUdI 

LIM 


STAN 

PA 


% 

AR 


I 


F 


2 


2 


4 


2 


52 


26 


W 


M 


1 


1 


3 


2 


— 


— 


W 


H 


2 


1 


3 


2 


52 


54 


w 


M 


1 


1 


2 


1 


— 


— 


w 


M 


1 


1 


3 


2 




— 


w 


M 


1 


1 


5 


2 


92 


64 


w 


F 


1 


1 


3 


1 


08 


01 


w 


M 


1 


1 


2 


2 


06 


46 


s 


F 


2 


1 


3 


2 


18 


56 


w 


F 


1 


1 


3 


2 


— 


— 


r 


H 


1 


1 


3 


2 


— 


— 


w 


M 


1 


2 


3 


1 


— 


— 


V 


M 


1 


2 


2 


2 


— 


— 


w 


M 


1 


1 


3 


1 


50 


34 


w 


F 


1 


CD 


(5) 


2 


16 


18 


w 


F 


1 


1 


2 


1 


82 


37 


I 


F 


1 


2 


2 


1 


48 


84 


w 


F 


1 


1 


3 


2 


48 


64 


w 


M 


1 


1 


2 


2 


■ — 


— 


w 


F 


1 


1 


■ V 2 


2 


05 


01 


w 


F 


1 


1 


3 


2 


08 


04 


I 


M 


1 ■ 


1 


3 




12 


58 

, 


1 If Male 


Parent is Mssing, Female 


Parent is 


substituted 


(shown In parentheses) . 


k 
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Table 2 

Ninth Grade Students Overage 6 months and above 
(Birthdate before June 1, 1954) (N = 17) 



'H GRP 


SEX 


L 

(LANG) 


MALE 

PARENT 

REL* 


MALE 

PARENT 

OCC* 


LEARN 

LIM 


STAN 

FA 


S 


F 


1 


1 


3 


1 


48 


X 


M 


2 


1 


2 


1 


04 


w 


F 


X 


1 


3 


2 


18 


w 


F 


1 


1 


3 


2 


12 


w 


M 


1 


1 


2 


1 


48 


s 


F 


2 


1 


3 


2 


62 


w 


M 


1 


1 


3 


1 


14 


I 


F 


.2.. 


1 


3 


2 


18 


w 


F 


1 


1 


3 


1 


30 


I 


F 


1 


3 


4 


1 


32 


w 


M 


1 


1 


5 


2 


30 


w 


F 


1 


1 


(4) 


2 


14 


w 


F 


1 


1 


3 


2 


— 


w 


M 


2 


1 


2 


1 


— 


w 


M 


1 


(1) 


(5) 


2 


— 


w 


H 


1 


1 


2 


2 


— 


w 


F 


1 


3 


3 


2 


— 


If Male 


Parent is 


missing. Female 


Parent is 


substituted 


(shown in parentheses) 




% 

AR 

26 

14 

08 

01 

06 

10 

16 

24 

12 

42 

02 

14 

i . 



however , he included the corresponding relationship and occupation of 
the female parent in its place. Some of the data is coded. An explana- 
tion of the codes used appears in the previous pages, as well as in the 
Appendix to this report* 



A summary of the characteristics of the average population 
indicated is done by counting the number of entries for a given code 
under the data categories considered and converting each to a percentage 
The results for the two groups of overage students are indicated in 

Table 3, These results can be compared with those for the group of 179 

students overall and for the portion of the group (140) that are not 
overage* These results are also indicated in the table. 

Note the following in Table 3 s 

1, Overage students perform well below the overall average 
(local or national) or the average of the non— overage. The more over- 
age the student group, the lower the average performance. 

2, The overall performance on the Arithmetic Gomputatior 

Subtest is below the national norm. The group overage up to six months 
performs a little below the local norms, the group overage six months 

and above performs well below the mean, local and national norms, 

3, The percentage of students with learning limitations is 
higher among the 6-months— aud-over overage group than is the overall 
percentage. The percentage of students with learning limitations in 
the non— overage group is somewhat less than the overall percentage , 
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Table 3 

Overage vs , Non-overage 





Percent* 
Overage 
up to 
6 mos .. 
(N—22) 


Percent* 
Overage 
over 
6 mos * 
(N-17) 


Percent* 

Total 

Population 

(N=179) 


Percent* 

non-overage 

Population 

(N-140) 


Learning Limitations 
(Yes only) 


33.3(7) 


58,8(10) 


38.2(68) 


36,7(51) 


Foreign Language 
Spoken at home 
(Yes only) 


13.6(3) 


23.5(4) 


9.0(16) 


6.5(9) 


Male Parent: missing. 
Step parent, or other 


22.7(5) 


17.6(3) 


16,7(30) 


15.7(22) 


Occupation of Hale Parent: 










Professional 


0 


0 


11.2(20) 


14,3(20) 


Self— Employed 


31.8(7) 


23,5(4) 


22.9(41) 


21,4(30) 


Skilled 


54.5(12) 


53.0(9) 


56,4(101) 


57.2(80) 


Unskilled 


4,5(1) 


11.7(2) 


3.9(7) 


2.9(4) 


Unemployed 


9.1(2) 


29.4(5) 


5.6(10) 


4.3(6) 


Students: 










Spanish American 


4.5(1) 


11.8(2) 


2,2(4) 


0.7(1) 


Indian 


18.2(4) 


17.6(3) 


11.2(20) 


9.3(13) 


Girl Students 


45.4(10) 


58.8(10) 


48.6(87) 


47.8(67) 


Average Score Stanford 
Sub-test: 










Adv. Para Mean 


35.5(14) 


27.5(12) 


53.2(148) 


57.8(122) 


Arithmetic Computation 


39.1(14) 


15.4(12) 


42.9(148) 


47.3(122) 


* Numbers in parentheses are 


the number 


of students in 


each category 






9 




88 



4o Among students, the frequency of foreign language spoken in 
the home increases as the degree of student overage increases (or 
vice versa) . The increase is by a factor of one-half above the average 
for the up-to-6-months overage group and by one and one-half (1%) for 
the 6-months-and— over overage group* 

5* There is a small fluctuation in the proportion of missing, 
step-, or other type of male parent among the various groups, but the 
changes are small * 



6* No members of the overage groups come from families with 
male parent classified as professional. 

7* The proportion of students with unemployed fathers increases 
with degree of overage (five times the average for the oldest group)* 

8. Three out of the four Spanish-Ameriean students in the 
population sampled are in the overage group, while seven out of the 20 
Indians in the population sampled are in the overage group* There is a 
general tendency (not complete, however) for the proportion of Spanish- 
Americans and Indians to increase as age of group increases. 



9. The number of girls exceeds the number of boys in only the 
oldest age group* There is a general trend (not complete) for the 
proportion of girls to increase with age of the group* 

Of course, the above example uses only some of the data 
available either on the Student Profile or in the stored data* For 
example, no consideration was taken of school bus data, the lunch 
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pattern, or school Identity within the county. Other standardised test 
data is available and may be worth considering. A detailed ana lysis of 
the students * health pattern, school performance, absentee record, and 
extra-curricular activity record might be useful. Most of this data 
has not yet been gathered and stored in the Student Information System. 
It is here that the individual counselor or teacher can use his 
ingenuity in looking at the available data. 

2. Characteristics of Students in Lowest Quartile 

An examination of the Partial Student Profile reveals that some 
students are doing extremely poorly in either or both Stanford Achieve- 
ment Sub tests (Advanced Paragraph Meaning and Arithmetic Computation) . 
A standard practice is to isolate for further study the students who 
place in the lowest quartile. 



Proceeding through the Partial Student Profile for this particular 
county and recording the students’ identity numbers and certain selected 
data on each student results in the data shown in Table 4. The type of 
data recorded is the same as that in the previous example, with the 
exception that the Type of School Lunch (coded) for the student was 
also considered of importance. In addition, the estimated Otis IQ for 
these students was computed and listed since a frequent question would 
be , "Are these students achieving within the range of their abilities?" 

A technique for computing the estimated Otis IQ from Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test Subscores will be describe? in a later section. 



Table 4 



(1 of 3) 



Ninth Grade Students with Stanford Achievement 
Scores in lowest quarfile on either sub-score 



(N=53) 



MALE 



MALE 



STU. 

NO. 


ETH 

GBP 


SEX 


L 

(LANG) 


PARENT 

BEL* 


PARENT 

OCG* 


LEARN 

LIM 


LUNCH 

TYPE 


STAN % 
PA AR 


2001 


w 


F 


1 


1 


3 


2 


4 


34 


01 


2301 


w 


F 


1 


1 


3 


2 


4 


01 


04 


2351 


w 


M. 


1 


1 


2 


1 


12 


32 


10 


2302 


w 


F 


1 


1 


3 


2 


4 


36 


20 


2003 


w 


F 


1 


1 


3 


1 


12 


50 


18 


2104 


I 


K 


1 


(1) 


(3) 


1 


11 


08 


11 


2005 


w 


M 


1 


1 


3 


2 


12 


12 


04 


2008 


I 




2 


1 


2 


1 


12 


04 


14 


2404 


w 


M 


1 


1 


3 


1 


2 


07 


38 


2252 


w 


F 


1 


1 


3 


1 


4 


24 


18 


2010 


w 


F 


1 


3 


3 


2 


4 


36 


12 


2012 


w 


M 


1 


1 


3 


1 


4 


40 


18 


2453 


w 


F 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


34 


10 


2305 


w 


F*+ 


1 


1 


3 


2 


2 


18 


08 


2017 


w 


F f 


1 


1 


3 


1 


12 


08 


01 


2359 


w 


M*" 


1 


- 1 
JL 


2 


2 


; 4 


06 


46 


2018 


I 


M 


1 


1 


, - ; -"3 : ; 


2 


4 


11 


06 


2019 


s 


f k 


2 


1 , 




2 


4 


18 


56 



* If Male Parent is missing. Female Parent is substituted (shown In parentheses) . 
**Estlmated from Stanford Subscores, see discussion for technique. 

+ Overage up to 6 months 
-H-Overage 6 months and over. 

** ' • • " •.* *. ~ ..... * . ; * .. • . .. • . . . s'. — . * ♦ ■ . . . ’ . . . . ' • 



1ST 

OTIS 

IQ 



94 

74 
86 

91 
101 

72 

75 
69 
82 

92 
97 
88 
89 
75 
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Table 4 (Cont .) 
Students in Lowest Quartile 



(2 of 3) 



STU. 

NO, 


ETH 

GRP 


SEX 


L 

CLANG) 


MALE 

PARENT 

REL* 


MALE 

PARENT 

OCC* 


LEARN 

LIM 


LUNCH 

TYPE 


STAN % 
PA AR 


EST 

OTIS 

IQ 


2110 


w 


F 


2 


1 


1 


2 


4 


10 


58 


77 


2024 


I 


F 


1 


1 


3 


2 


12 


54 


03 


91 


2457 


w 


F 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


42 


06 


103 


2458 


w 


F 


1 


1 


3 


1 


4 


18 


26 


80 


2027 


w 


F 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


26 


04 


95 


2028 


w 


F 


1 


1 


2 


2 


4 


20 


26 


87 


2307 


w 


F^ 


1 


1 


3 


2 


2 


12 


01 


67 


2411 


w 


M 


1 


2 


2 


2 


12 


50 


10 


96 


2030 


w 


M 


1 


1 


4 


2 


12 


54 


23 


99 


2412 


w 


0 


1 


1 


3 


2 


4 


24 


26 


101 


2364 


w 


M 


1 


3 


1 


2 


4 


50 


18 


97 


2414 


w 


M f 


1 


1 


2 


2 


4 


26 


18 


84 


2309 


i 


M 


1 


(3) 


C5) 


1 


11 


34 


10 


85 


2113 


w 


F 


1 


1 


2 


2 


4 


58 


11 


98 


2225 


w 


M 4 "*' 


1 


1 


2 


1 


4 


48 


06 


80 


2462 


w 


F 


1 


1 


3 


1 


4 


06 


26 


84 


2062 


w 


F 4 " 


1 


CD 


(5) 


2 


12 


16 


18 


83 


2211 


8 


f-h- 


2 


1 


3 


2 


4 


62 


10 


88 



* If Male Parent is missing, Female Parent is substituted (shown in parentheses)* 
**Estimated from Stanford Subs cores, see discussion for technique* 

+ Overage up to 6 months 
4-4-Overage 6 months and over 
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C3 of 3) 



Table A (Cent.) 
Students in Lowest Quartile 



STU. 

NO. 


ETH 

GRP 


SEX 


L 

(LANG) 


MALE 

PARENT 

BEL* 


MALE 

PARENT 

occ* 


LEARN 

LIM 


LUNCH 

TYPE 


STAN % 
PA AR 


1ST 

OTIS 

IQ 


2419 


w 


F 


1 


1 


3 


2 


4 


64 


23 


99 


2064 


w 


m 


•a 

jl 


1 


3 


2 


12 


26 


06 


91 


2065 


I 


F 


2 


2 


3 


1 


12 


40 


20 


90 


2066 


I 


0 


1 


1 


3 


2 


12 


76 


23 


100 


2310 


w 




1 


1 


3 


1 


1 


14 


16 


71 


2226 


I 


F+* 


% 


1 


3 


2 


4 


18 


24 


76 


2311 


w 


F** 


X 


1 


3 


1 


3 


30 


12 


83 


2312 


w 


F + 


X 


1 


2 


2 


4 


05 


01 


63 


2313 


w 


F + 


1 


- 1 


3 


2 


4 


08 


04 


82 


2266 


w 


M 


1 


~ 1 


3 


2 


4 


69 


02 


105 


2073 


w 


it* 


1 


1 


5 


2 


4 


30 


02 


71 


2267 


I 


it 


1 


1 


3 


1 


12 


58 


18 


91 


2373 


w 


F 


1 


1 


3 


1 


4 


40 


14 


95 


2269 


w 


M 


1 


1 


1 


2 


12 


34 


10 


89 


2075 


w 


F 


1 


2 


2 


1 


4 


10 


26 


86 


2212 


w 


F++ 


1 


1 


C4) 


2 


4 


14 


14 


70 


2076 


w 


F 


1 


1 


3 


2 


12 


40 


01 


99 



* If Male Parent Is missing, Female Parent is substituted (shown in 

**Estimated from Stanford Subscores, see discussion for technique . 



+ Overage up to 6 months 
■HO verage 6 months and over 
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Counting the number of entries for various codes in various cate- 
gories for these students and converting the tallies to percentages, we 
have the data listed in Table 5. In addition, the average performance 
for the students overall and in various categories has been computed. 

Note the following in Tablv. 5: 

1. The performance of students who rank in the lower quartile 
in one of the Stanford Achievement Subtests is generally also low (but 
not necessarily lower quartile) in the other subtest. The students 
place lowest in the Arithmetic Computation Sub test. 

2. The low average performance of the lower quartile students 
is reflected in the average of their Otis IQ's. 

3. The frequency of learning limitations reported varies only 
slightly from group to group, there being a slight tendency toward fewer 
learning limitations the lower the placement In the achievement tests. 

4. There is a strong trend toward increasing average age of 
students with lower average achievement. 

5. There is a trend of decreasing average placement with 
increasing proportion of Foreign Language Spoken in the Home. 

6. There is a slight decrease in proportion of missing, step-, 
or foster parents with decreasing performance on the Stanford Achieve- 



ment Sub tests. 



Table 5 

Lower Quarttle Group vs. Others 



Learning Limitations 
(Yes only) 

Overage 

Sisc months or more 

Foreign Language 

Spoken at home 
(Yes only) 

Male Parent! missing* 

Step parent* or other 

Occupation of Male Parents 

Professional 

Self-Employed 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Unemployed 

S tudents : 

Sp anish-Aae r i can 

Indian 

Girl Students 

Average Score Stanford 
Sub-tests 

Adv. Para Mean 

Arithmetic Computation 

Average Otis IQ Score 

Lunch Type 

School-Hot 

School-Box 

None 

Other 

tfrNofc Comsuted 



Percent 

Lower 

Quartile 

Group 

(N«53) 


Percent 

Overall 

Group 

(N=*179) 


Percent 
Non— lower 
Quartile 
Group 
(N^126) 


35.8(19) 


38.2(68) 


38.9(49) 


34.0(18) 


21.8(39) 


16.7(21) 


18.9(10) 


9.5(17) 


5.6(7) 


11.3(6) 


9.0(16) 


7.9(10) 


15.1(8) 


16.7(30) 


17.5(22) 


5.7(3) 


11.2(20) 


13.5(17) 


22.6(12) 


22,9(41) 


23.0(29) 


62.3(33) 


56.4(101) 


54-0(68) 


3.8(2) 


3.9(7) 


4.0(5) 


5.7(3) 


5.6(10) 


5.6(7) 


3.8(2) 


2.2(4) 


1.6(2) 


17.0(9) 


11.2(20) 


8.7(11) 


60.4(32) 


48.6(87) 


43.7(55) 



29.5(53) 


53.2(148) 


— — * 


15.3(53) 


42.9(148) 


... — * 


85.5(53) 


98.3(144) 


106.3(91) 


35.8(19) 


35.4(63) 


35.2(44) 


7.5(4) 


18.0(32) 


22.4(28) 


3.8(2) 


2.3(4) 


1.6(2) 


52.9(28) 




40.7(51) 



7. The proportion of students with male parents in the pro- 
fessions decreases with decreasing performance* The proportion of 
students with male parents in the skilled occupations increases with 
decreasing performance. The proportion of students with male parents 
in the other categories of occupations remains virtually constant 9 
there being a small decrease with decreasing performance for self- 
employed and unskilled categories and a slight increase for the 
unemployed category* 



8* There is a strong trend of increasing proportions of 
Spanish— American , Indian, and Girl students with decreasing per- 
formance* Half of the total population of Spanish— American students 
and nearly half of the total population of Indian Students have per— 
fomances (on one or both of the Stanford Achievement Subtests) in the 
lowest quartile* Over one-third of the Girl students also place in 
the lower quartile. 

9. There is a decreasing proportion of students with lunch in 
the School-Box Lunch category with decreasing achievement. There is 
a definite increasing trend in proportion of students in None or Other 
Lunch category with decreasing performance. There is a slight increase 
in the proportion of students in the Hot Lunch category with decreasing 
performance . 

10. There are four children in the Hot Lunch supported program. 
Fifty percent of the students who have hot lunch paid for by the schools 
are in the lower quartile performance group. Fifty percent of the 
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students reporting no lunch, are in the lower quartile performance group * 

The interested reader can isolate students in more than one 
category while in the lowest quartile and compile an abridged version 
of Table 4* From this a tally of the characteristics of the students 
in that table can be made* Of course, other data, such as specific 
learning limitation, absentee rate, grades in various subjects, extra- 
curricular activities, time or distance to school, etc., can be 
utilised* Some of this information (learning limitation, transporta- 
tion data) is stored in the Student Information System, and some 
(semester marks) is being collected* The other data is available only 
locally. Again, we appeal to the imagination of the administrator, 
counselor, and teacher in the use of the stored data, as well as other 
types of information available. 



3 * Calculation of IQ’s From Stanford Achievement Test Subscores 



High correlations exist between the Otis Quck Scoring Mental 
Ability Test and the two subtests of the Stanford Achievement Battery: 
Paragraph Meaning and Language, The correlations for these two sub- 
tests and the Otis range between *70 and *77 for grades 4 to 9 in the 
Intermediate X* Intermediate XX, and Advanced Batteries* For the 
Primary XX Battery the highest correlations between the Otis and the 
Stanford Subtest exist for Paragraph Meaning and Arithmetic Concepts 
(correlations range between ,53 and .65), For the Primary I Battery, 
the highest correlations with the Otis are for the Vocabulary and 
Arithmetic Subtests (#49 and .57, respectively) 

Recognising the high correlations between the Otis and the two 
subscores mentioned, one can compute an approximate Otis IQ utilizing 
these two subscores* The method is given below. 

IQ is by definitions Mental Age 

Chronological Age 

* J 

If we use as Mental Age the student’s average grade equivalent- for the 

two Stanford Achievement Sub tests with the highest correlation with 

__________ 

Kelley, T. L* , Madden, R. , Gardner, E* F. , and Rudman, H* C* , 
Technical Supplement , Stanford Achievement Test (New York: Harcourt , 
Brace 6 World, 1966), p * 24 * 

** 

Berelson, B*, and Steiner, G* A*, Human Behavior (New York * Harcourt , 
Brace & World, 1964) , pp • 209—210 • 
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the Otis , plus the average age at admission to school (less one year), 
we could compute an XQ score from the student’s age and the Stanford 
Achievement subscores. The relationship for such a calculation becomes 



XQ - 



GE Para 4- GE Lang 
2 

Chronological Age 



+ 5.3 



x 100 



Where: GE Para » Grade Equivalent Placement on Stanford Achievement 

Sub test Paragraph Meaning 

GE Lang = Grade Equivalent Placement on Stanford Achievement 
Sub test Language 

5-3 — Average Age of cohort at beginning of first grade 
less one year. (Based on admission age of 6 by 
December 1 of entry year. The average age of the 
group would be 6*3 years) 

Computations of the XQ for the 53 students placing in the lower 
quartiie (Table 4) are shown in Table 6. The GE scores, shown in the 
table are repeated from the printout of the Interpreted Stanford 
Achievement Scores for students in the county (Card S) . An example 
is shown on the next page (Table 7). The GE scores for these sub- 
scores are in the first three columns of the twelve column block of 
data shown, and the first three columns of the succeeding 36— column 
block of data. The first 14 digits are the Student Identification 
Number, An appendix following this discussion describes the raw data. 

How accurate is this method of estimating IQ’s? A comparison 
of the Estimated IQ’s as just computed can be made with other estimates 
of IQ’s for a given placement score in these Stanford Achievement Sub- 
texts. A Table of Deviations From Stanford Grade Scares for 

20 
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Table 6 



Computation of Estimated OTIS IQ from Stanford 
Achievement Scores 



ADV. 

STU, Para LANG- 

NO. Mean UAGE Birth Date 

(GE Score)>(GE Score) 


Age 

at 

Test 

Time* 


PARA + LANG 
2 

(GE) 


M.A,** 


E3T 

OTIS 


2001 


077 


072 


11-18-55 


14.6 


7.45 


12,75 


94 


2301 


044 


064 


01-06-55 


14.4 


5.40 


10.70 


74 


2351 


076 


057 


08-17-55 


13.9 


6.65 


11.95 


86 


2302 


078 


077 


02-15-55 


14.3 


7.75 


13.05 


91 


2003 


089 


096 


03-10-55 


14.2 


9.25 


14.55 


101 


2104 


052 


048 


01-06-55 


14.4 


5.00 


10.30 


72 


2005 


060 


033 


07-29-55 


14.0 


4.65 


9,95 


75 


2008 


048 


058 


01-11-54 . 


15.4 


5.30 


10.60 


69 


2404 


052 


065 


11-05-55 


13.6 


5.85 


11.15 


82 


2252 


070 


071 


12-20-55 


13.5 


7.05 


12,35 


92 


2010 


078 


088 


04-12-55 


14.1 


8.30 


13 . 80 


97 


2012 


080 


065 


03-14-55 


14.2 


7.25 


12,55 


83 


2453 


077 


073 


01-03-55 


14.4 


7.50 


12,80 


89 


2305 


064 


061 


01-02-54 


15.4 


6.25 


11.55 


75 


2017 


054 


061 


09-20-54 


14.8 


5.75 


11.05 


68 


2359 


050 


049 


10-27-54 


14.7 


4.95 


10,25 


70 


2018 


058 


042 


10-14-55 


13.7 


5.00 


10.30 


75 


2019 


065 


063 


10-18-54 


14.7 


6.40 


11,70 


80 



* April 30, 1969 




ge para + ge lang 

~2 

AGE 



** M.A. * MENTAL AGE - -? ARA + LANG + 5.3 
+ 5-3 

x 100, 

where 5.3 - (Average age of entering 1st grade) 
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Table 6 (Corxt . ) 



Computation of Estimated OTIS IQ from Stanford 
Achievement Scores 



ADV . Age 



8TU. Para LANG- 

NO. Mean UAGE Birth Date 

(GE Score) (GE Score) 


at 

Test 

Time* 


PARA 4- LANG 
2 

(Q E) 


M.A. ** 


EST 
OTIS 
IQ + 


2110 


044 


063 


08-15-55 


13,9 


5.35 


10.65 


77 


2024 


092 


053 


04-06-55 


14.1 


7.25 


12.55 


91 


2457 


082 


090 


12-01-55 


13.5 


8.60 


13.90 


103 


2458 


065 


062 


12-10-54 


14.5 


6.35 


11.65 


80 


2027 


072 


079 


12-02-55 


13.5 


7.55 


12.85 


95 


2028 


066 


068 


09-30-55 


13.8 


6.70 


12.00 


87 


2307 


058 


037 


05-07-54 


15.0 


4 .75 


10.05 


67 


2411 *„ 


089 


076 


03-30-55 


14.2 


8.25 


13.55 


96 . 


2030 


092 


068 


12-12-55 


13.5 


8.00 


13.30 


99 


2412 


089 


076 


01-06-56 


13.4 


8.25 


13.55 


101 


2364 


089 


077 


05-05-55 


14.0 


8.30 


13.60 


97 


2414 


072 


066 


11-13-54 


14.6 


6.90 


12.30 


84 


2309 


076 


060 


03-22-55 


14.2 


6.80 


12.10 


85 


2113 


076 


101 


01-21-55 


14% 4 


8.85 


14.15 


98 


2225 


086 


061 


09-05-53 


15.8 


7.35 


12.65 


80 


2462 


052 


079 


03-01-55 


14.2 


6.55 


11.85 


84 


2062 


064 


074 


10-30-54 


14.7 


6.90 


12.20 


83 


2211 


100 


061 


03-31-54 


15.2 


8.05 


13.35 


88 


* April 


30, 


1969 ** 


M.A, = MEN 1 ] 


•AL AGE = 


PARA + LANG , - 
2 


5.3 





ge FARA 4 GE LANG , e „ 

_J_ rt "r 5 

-IQ «# % — — x 100, 

AGE 

where 5-3 = (Average age of entering 1st grade) — 1 




Table 6 (Cont . ) 



Computation of Estimated OTIS IQ from Stanford 
Achievement Scores 





ADV* 






Age 








STU. 


Para 


LANG- 




at 


PARA + LANG 




EST 


NO, 


Mean 


UAGE 


Birth Date 


Test 


2 . 


M.A.** 


OTIS 




(GE Score) (GE Score) 


Time* 


(GE) 




-IQ." 


2419 


102 


073 


03-18-55 


14.2 


8.75 


14.05 


99 


2064 


072 


077 


06-10-55 


14.0 


7.45 


12.75 


91 


2065 


080 


061 


10-20-55 


13.7 


7.05 


12.35 


90 


2066 


108 


069 


03-14-55 


14.2 


8.85 


14.15 


100 


2310 


060 


049 


03-16-54 


15.2 


5.45 


10.75 


71 


2226 


064 


064 


01-16-54 


15.4 


6.40 


11.70 


76 


2311 


074 


074 


01-09-54 


15.4 


7.40 


12.70 


83 


2312 


048 


033 


06-08-54 


14.9 


4,10 


9.40 


63 


2313 


054 


080 


11-13-54 


14.6 


6.70 


12.00 


82 


2266 


102 


076 


12-04-55 


13.5 


8.90 


14.20 


105 


2073 


074 


035 


04-06-54 


15.1 


5.45 


10.75 


71 


2267 


096 


072 


07-05-54 


15.0 


8.40 


13 . 70 


91 


2373 


080 


076 


09-29-55 


13.8 


7.80 


13.10 


95 


2269 


077 


065 


05-11-55 


14.0 


7.10 


12.40 


89 


2075 
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students with a given Otis IQ Is given in the publication ; Directions 
For Administering Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced Battery , p. 23. 
That table is intended for use in predicting expected scores on the 
Stanford Achievement Subtests for students with given IQ f s, If we 
reverse the process, and find a predicted IQ on the basis of observed 
deviations from the expected Grade Equivalent Score at the time the 
test was given (8.8), then we can get another estimate of Otis IQ from 
the SAT subscores. This has been done with the results shown in Table 8. 
A fairly close agreement between the two methods is shown in the table. 
Only a few cases show any disagreement and the disagreements are minor. 

No estimate of reliability of the estimated Otis IQ using this method 
has been made. 

It is suggested that this same technique may be used with the 
SAT subscores for Primary I and Primary II Batteries, Since the 
correlations between the appropriate subscores are lower, the reliability 
would be lower, 

A computer program to compute estimated Otis IQ's based on 
Stanford Achievement Test Subscores is being devised. It will involve 
some programming time and probably a different input format (birthdate 
and subscores on the same card) but it is possible to do it. The 
resultant computed IQ can be stored in the Student Information System — 
probably on the Raw Score input card (Card R) , The reader's patience 
is implored. 

Published by Hareourt, Brace & World, New York, 1964. 
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Table 8 



Expected Range of IQ’s On Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test 





For Observed 


Deviation 


of Stanford GE 


Scores From 


Norms for Group 


(088) 


STD, 

NO, 


ADV.FARA. 
(GE Score) 


LANG- 

UAGE 

(GE Score) 


Deviations from 
Mean GE Score* 088 
PARA* LANG* 

(GE Score) (GE Score) 


EXPECTED 

IQ 


CALC 

IQ 


2001 


077 


072 


-Oil 


-016 


91-98 


94 


2301 


044 


064 


-044 


-024 


81 and below 


74 


2351 


076 


057 


-012 


-031 


82-90 


86 


2302 


* 078 


077 


-010 


-011 


91-98 


91 


2003 


089 


096 


+001 


+008 


106-111 


101 


2104 


052 


048 


-056 


-040 


81 and below 


72 


2005 


060 


033 


-028 


-055 


81 and below 


75 


2008 


048 


058 


-040 


-030 


81 and below 


69 


2404 


052 


065 


-036 


-023 


82-90 


82 


2252 


070 


071 


-018 


-017 


91-98 


92 


2010 


078 


088 


-010 


0 


99-105 


97 


2012 


080 


065 


-008 


-023 


91-98 


88 


2453 


077 


073 


-on 


-015 


91-98 


89 


2305 


064 


061 


-024 


-027 


82-90 


75 


2017 


054 


061 


-034 


-027 


81 and below 


68 


2359 


050 


049 


-038 


-039 


81 and below 


70 


2018 


058 


042 


-030 


-046 


81 and below 


75 


2019 


065 


063 


-023 


-025 


82-90 


80 
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APPENDIX A 



DEMONSTRATION OF PRINTOUT OF RAW INPUT DATA 

The following pages are demonstration printouts of the input 
data. The format for each input card is exactly as shown. Explanatory 
headings and footnotes have been added to explain the input . Further 
information on these inputs and the questionnaires used to get the 
data are given in the Student Information System Referen ce Guide. 

This appears as a pamphlet (green or yellow cover) or as part of the 
Western Nevada Regional Education Center’s Continuation Application 
1970 - 71 , Supplement. This Reference Guide is being revised for 
reissue at an surly date- 

As shown on the accompanying printouts, the various types of 
data appear on various input cards (indicated by a letter on the 
far right of each line). 

Entry Data = Card A 
Home Data ~ Card B 
Personal Data “ Card C 

Stanford Achievement Test Scores “ Card S 
Stanford Achievement Raw Scores - Card R 

Headings appear on each of the demonstration data outputs 
except for Card R, The Raw Scores occupy three digits for each subtest 
and appear in the same relative position as the corresponding test scores 
on Card S . 
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ASTERISKS INDICATE INFO IS CODED— SEE FOLLOWING COMMENTS FOR EXPLANATION 

explanation of abbreviated headings# entry data section a 



CO (COLUMNS 1-2)# 14 * PERSHING COUNTY 

SCHOOL (COLUMNS 3-5)# 601 = PERSHING COUNTY H S 

201* LOVELOCK ELEMENTARY 



GR (COLUMN 6 ># 
OR (COLUMN ?)# 



RACE (COLUMN 23)# 



1“ 9TH GRADE 

5* 3TH GRADE 
2 = 10TH GRADE 

B = BLACK S .» SPANISH -AM 

I * AMER. INDIAN : . , W = WHITE 

u'ror«f““ "^1 ^=oTher'~‘' j ”'' 



L 




COUNTY OF RESIDENCE (COLUMN 26)# 14 - PERSHING COUNTY 

CITY OF RESIDENCE (COLUMN 68)# 21* IMLAY » 22« LOVELOCK 

SPANISH SURNAME (COLUMN 7?)# 1 IN THIS COLUMN I NO t CATES SP SURNAMi 






EXPLANATION' OF 



DATA 'SECT ION B 



^LANGUAGE (COLUMN 19)# 1 
"'"'ft E L AT I DNS HI P ('C0LUMNS‘'36' 



ENGLI; 



ENGLISH 6 
VMOTRTr"^ 



0TH6R+ 3 = OTHER ONLY 
rSTTlPF AT RFIT,“=Wr hFrITT* 0 ThTr 



I 



JOBtOR OCCUPaTION(COLUMNS 37S55)# 1»PRDF , 2=S EL F-EMPL » 3®SK I LLED 

~ : " : 

... :• •••. v • .7 - .i ' • •. v 

M I L# ACT I Vi M I L ITAR Y ( COL 38 ) # l^ YESt 3 - NO ■' 



EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATED HEADINGS# PERSONAL DATA SECTION C 






; $T R AN SPORT AT TON METHODTcOL ■' 1 9T# I K E ■ r 

- ■ ' :• 7 : .< *V7 V ": •.>># 7-7“’ ;• ' V;,7 

• * “ * — fc fKI car ^•^— s - 






“T'-TTP 7 ""' ■“ 



KNOWN LEARNING OR ACTIVITY L I MI TATI ONS ( COL 25-30)# 1«YES * BLANK * NO 



. . . 

.••••••• -v- . ;•/•': ;v; 

m-W WiY ■ h . « m.y ■■• rr' Vn J IKX J. 



CO C ~W>#' : f ( UK " ' B =?ls ' 

HOW KNOWN (COL 30)# 1*PAKENT REPORT 
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4 ^STUDENT RE PORT ; .. ; ■ ■ ■ ' . ' ■ 



LUNCH TYPE (COL 31)# 1=SCHQUL HOT LUNCH 

2 a SCHG0L BOX LUNCH 

— piwe^’ — r - — — — : : — 

BLANK* OTHER 

IF HOT LUNCH ♦ PAID BY (COL 3;2 )# 1= SCHOOL, 2*F AMI LYV SELF 
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INTRODUCTION 



This pamphlet is a supplement to a previous report 
in the series l Using Student Data From Computer Printouts t 
tM-EEC, May 25, 1970. In that publication, a transportation 
analysis for the county was not performed. If the present 
pamphlet is read with the previous publication close at hand, 
the points made will become clearer. 



STUDENT PERFORMANCE AND AGE AS A FUNCTION 
OF RESIDENCE AREA 



If students are identified as coining to school from one particular 
town, or part of a given town, then a pattern emerges. Organizing 
the data on the basis of residence and ranking the groups according 
to the time to school from that place of residence results in the 
pattern shown in Table 1. 

Table 1 shows the following: 

1. A trend toward an increase in overall average performance on 
the standardized subtests indicated with increasing time to 
school (up to about 25 minutes) * followed by a decrease at 
the furthest distances (times) out. This trend is interrupted 
at two residence areas for Paragraph Meaning j one, B, decreases, 
the other, D, increases rapidly. For Arithmetic Computation, 
these changes occur at Areas C and D* respectively. 

2. A trend toward decreasing overall performance with increasing 
distance (time) from school for Overage and lower Quartile 
Students. This trend does not hold for the average performance 
of Overage students on the Arithmetic Computation measure. 

Again, Residence Area D is an exception (increases rapidly) . 

3. An increase in the proportion of students in each residence 
area who place in the lowest quartile on one or both of the 
sub— tests considered. 



4, A tendency toward an. increase in the proportion of ethnic 
students with increasing distance (time) from school* 

The data in the table is a composite of many residence areas in the 
county, the distances and characteristics compacted and averaged. 
Students from various residence areas have been combined when they 
lie at similar distances (times) from school. The result is as 
described above. Of course, each particular town may have individual 
peculiarities which will have to be analyzed separately. 
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Using Student Entry Data 
and Standardized Test Data 



This memorandum demonstrates a technique of analyzing Entry Data along with 
Standardized Test Data as applied to a 9th grade group in a nearby county. 

The Entry Data form yields the following information about students: 

Name 

Ethnic group 
Sex 

Birthdate 

City of Residence (or at least mailing address) 

The Stanford Achievement Test yields a variety of Student Performance measures . 
From this we can compute an Estimated IQ (see previous publication: 

Using Student Data From Computer Printouts , May 25, 1970) 

For this analysis we will use the sub-scores: Advanced Paragraph Meaning (PA) and 
Arithmetic Computation (AR) , the two most useful single indicators of excellence 
in English and Arithmetic. Any other sub-scores or any legitimate measure of 
student performance (such as grade point average or some teacher estimate) could 
be used. 

From the Birthdate information, the student’s age at any particular date (in this 
case. May 1, 1970) can he computed. With this information, the identity of stu- 
dents over (or under) age can be identified, and these can be subdivided into 
three overage groups: 

up to six months overage (horn between June 1 and November 30, 1954) 

six to twelve months over-age (born between December 1, 1953 and May 31, 1954) 

over twelve months over-age (born befor December 1, 1953) 

The remainder of the students are in the non-overage group. 

From the city of residence, the distance from school for each student can be 
determined (using a road map) • 

From the Standardized Test data, the students falling in the lower quartile on 
one or both standardized tests can be Identified. 

This information, along with Ethnic group and sex identity allows us to analyze 
certain over-age characteristics of the various groups of students in this county. 
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Table 1 s umm arizes selected information for students classified according to 
placement in overage or non-overage groups or in lower quartile or upper 
3/4 groups* This table reveals the following trends; 

1. a general increase in age ’with decreasing placement in quartile 
group , 

2. a general decrease in performance with increasing age group 
placement* 

3. an increase in proportion of male students with increasing age 
group and decreasing quartile placement* 

4* a strong increase in proportion of Spanish— American students 
with increasing age and a moderate increase in proportion of 
Spanish-American students with decreasing quartile placement. 

5. virtually no change in proportion of boys and girls among 

Spanish-American students with changing age-groups or quartile 
placement. 

6* among students who live out of town: a rapid increase in propor- 

tion of students with decreasing quartile placement and an 
equally rapid increase in proportion of students with increasing 
age placement* 



In s umm ary: Girls are doing better than boys (except for Spanish-Amerieans) 

the Spanish-American students and out-of-town students are doing 
much worse than the in—town students. The Spanish-American boys 
and girls are not being affected differently - 
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Table 1 



Selected Characteristics of 9 th grade Students by Age 
or Performance Group 



Group 





Upper 

3/4 


Less 

Overage 


Overall 

Group 


Overage 

Group 


Lower 

Quartile 


Age i 


15.1 


14.9 


15.3 


16.0 


13.7 


PAi 


63.0 


59,2 


48.2 


31.9 


22.1 


ARt 


65.8 


64,1 


51.7 


32.4 


26.9 


Prop. Hi 


41.1 


34.7 


44. 1 


60.7 


52.4 


Prop. F * 


58.9 


65.3 


55,9 


39.3 


47.6 


% of 
Total % 


72.7 


63,6 


10O 


36.4 


27.3 


Prop of 
Sp— Arocr : 


5.35 


2,04(1) 


6.5(5) 


14,3(4) 


9.5(2) 


Prop . of 
Total Sp 


i t 60 


20 


100 


80 


40 


Prop . M; 


50 


50 


40(2) 


50 


50 


Prop . Ft 


50 


50 


60(3) 


50 


50 


Prop 

5 ml 

6 more: 


5.35 


14.3 


18,2 


28.6(8) 


28.6 


Prop. M: - 
etc, , 


proportion 


of Males in 


each classification 




Numbers in parenthesis 


are the number in that group 






PA and AB i 


Stanford Achievement subscores , National 


Percentiles 






'S'? 
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Table 2 explores the overage group further* The upper part of the Table 
refers to all students in the overage groups as compared to the total group 
and the non-coverage group (total minus overage) • The lower part of the 
Table has similar data for the out-of-town students <5 miles or more from 
school). 

The Table reveals the followings 

1* an increase in proportion of males with increasing age group- 
ing f which reverses and levels off for the groups overage by 
6 months and more. 

2. a decrease In performance on Paragraph meaning (PA) and 
arithmetic (AR) sub tests with increasing age. 

3* an almost stable proportion Spanish— American students in each 
overage category (most in 6 to 12 months overage group) but 
that 4 out of 5 Spanish-American students are overage* 

4. the out-of-town students are slightly older than the other 
students in each age group with the exception of the non- 
overage group. 

5. there is a larger proportion of students in the overage group 
among out-of-town students than for the whole group. 

6. for out-of-town students the proportion of male students to 
female students increases with overage grouping (sketchy data) # 

7. there are no Span! sh— Amer i can students coming into school from 
out-of-town in the 9th grade* 

8* the academic performance (standardized test results) is lower 
for out-of-town students in all categories but one - aritlmietie* 
overage up to 6 months, where the performances of the out— of— 
towners match the group performance. 
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Table 2 



Selected Characteristics >jf Overage Group vs. Others (9th grade) 

Over-age Group : 



Non-Overage 


All 

Students 


Up to 
6 mos * 


6 to 
12 mos. 


Over 
12 mos. 


Age (yrs . ) : 


14.9 


15.3 


15.5 


16.1 


16.6 


Prop . of All : 


63*6 


100 


15.6 


13,0 


7.8 


Prop, in : 
group of M; 


34,7 


44.1 


66.7(8) 


60(6) 


50(3) 


group of F: 


65.3 


55.9 


33.3(4) 


40(4) 


50(3) 


% Sp-Amer . : 


2.04(1) 


6.5(5) 


2.04(1) 


4.08(2) 


2 . 04 ( 


STAN ACH 
PA: 


59,2 


48.2 


34.6 


29.6 


32,7 


AR: 


64.1 


51.7 


31,3 


35.1 


29,3 


Students 5 mi. or more 


from school: 








Age (yrs . ) : 


14,3 


15.6 


15.7 


16.2 


16.7 


Prop, of group: 


42.8 


100 


35.7 


14.3 


7.1 


Prop, of M: 


50 


42.7(6) 


40(2) 


50(1) 


100(1) 


Prop, of F; 


50 


57,3(8) 


60(3) 


50(1) 


0 


% Sp-Amer: 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


STAN ACH 
PA: 


43.5 


31.1 


19.0 


20.0 


28.0 


AR: . 


48.2 


36.1 


32.5 


9.0 


1.0 


m 

u 

1 


in parentheses 


are number of 


students in 


group. 





PA and ARt Stanford Achievement Sub-Scores, National Percentiles. 
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Table 3 displays the data for students classified according to place 
of residence » Town A has been divided into two district halves, 
upper A (A 1 ) mid lower A (A 2 ) * The rest of the letters refer to 
nearby towns surrounding Town A. 

Table 3 shows the following; 

1* the proportion of overage students increases strongly 
with distance from school (distance from A) * 

2, the proportion of students in the lower quartile increases 
strongly with distance from school- 

3, fifty percent or more of the students in the outlying towns 
are either overage or in the lower quartile. This increases 
to 100 percent In the farthest outlying towns- (Scanty data). 

4, the average academic performance of the students in the 
classif ications : overall, overage, and lower quartile In 
general decreases with increasing distance (some exceptions). 

5* the population of students in upper A (Ai) and lower A (A 2 ) 1b 
quite different as indicated on all measures • Students in 
lower A outperform students in upper A in all areas but 
arithmetic , where upper A overage and lower quartile students 
have a slight performance advantage. Without the students in 
lower A, the average county—wide performance on the Stanford 
Sub tests would be vastly different# 
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X. Achievement of Students in the Region 

Stanford Achievement Testing was performed in each county of 
the Region in the Spring and Fall of 1969 (8th grade) and in the 
Spring of 1970 (3rd and 8th grades). The Center has compiled Regional 
Norms for these results at the 8th grade and the 3rd grade levels. The 
Means (National Percentiles) for each grade level for each sub— test as 
well as the Overall Means are listed in Table 1. 

In examining the regional test results as given in Table 1, the 
weakest area for the students tested at the 8th grade level in Spring 
1969 was Arithmetic Computation (Mean: 34% on National Norm). Other 
weak areas were Science (Mean: 40%), Social Studies (Mean: 42%), and 
Language (Mean: 43%). For the 8th grade students tested in Spring 1970, 
the weakest area was again Arithmetic Computation (Mean: 32%) . Other 
weak areas were Arithmetic Applications (Mean: 42%), Spelling 
(Mean: 42%), and Language Usage (Mean: 43%) . The Overall Mean for both 
years was 43%. Except for the changes in Science (from 40% to 45%) and 
in Spelling (from 46% down to 42%) there were no real differences between 
the two successive groups of 8th grade students. 

The 3rd grade test results reveal weaknesses in two areas: Word 

Meaning (41%) and Arithmetic Computation (44%) . Apparently, Arithmetic 
Computation is a continuing problem area In the region’s schools. However, 
when the quartile breaks are calculated and readjusted for scoring at 3.8 
instead of 3.9, the quart lies fall at or at /e National Norms. (See the 
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discussion concerning quartile breaks, which follows.) A conclusion as 
to whether or not the weakness observed in Word Meaning at the 3rd grade 
is an indicator of a later problem in Spelling or Language at the higher 
grades must await further study. It seems possible, however. 

Perhaps of more interest than Regional Means based on a national 
standard, would be local quartile standings based on national grade 
equivalents. Tables 2, 3 and 4 which follow define the quartile break 
points for the test results in the Region. The quartile break points 
show the quartile rankings (in Grade Equivalents and percentiles ag 
National Norms) for the students in the 8— county Region. That is, the 
scores given in the tables define the grade levels of achievement below 
which 1 / 4 , 1/2 and 3/4 of the students in the Region placed on the 
Stanford Achievement sub— tests. With these breakpoints as indicated, 
the various schools In the Region can examine local school performance 
as compared to a rural complex of 8 counties as well as to National Norms. 
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Table l 



EIGHT COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 
WESTERN NEVADA REGION 

Mean Performances For Two Successive Years On Stanford 
Achievement Test (Per cent lies) , Sth Grade Leva! 



Word _ , 

Word Para, fipel- Study Lan- Arith. Arith, Arltb . See, Sel- 

Hean. Mean. ling Skill guage Comp . Cone . Aggl. Stud^, epg» 



Spring- 

Fall 

1969 

(Sth) - i \TA 46% - 43% #4% 46% 44% 42% 40% 

(Overall 43%) 

Spring 

1970 

(8th) - 48% 42% - 43% 32% 47% 42% 46% 4S% 

(Overall 43%) 



********************************** 
-Mean Performances, 3rd Grade Level 



Spring 

1970 

(3rd) 41% 48% 50% 58% 52% 44% $0% 

(Overall 49%) 



54% 
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Tab la 2 



EIGHT COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 
WESTERN NEVADA REGION 

Qu art lie Breakdowns , Regional Norms * Spring 1969* 8th Grade 

Tor Stanford Achievement Teat given at g rade level 8.9 * the following 
are the Grade Equivalents and Notional Percevtiilo Scores for the quar- 
■tile breaks of the subscores? 



Q 1 - 25% 


** 

No an 


Q 3 ~ 75% 


g.bI " " % 


G.E. % 


G.E. "TT 



Para, Mean. 


6,90 


23 


$.48 


47 


10.60 


72 


Spelling 


7,05 


25 


. 8.62 


46 


10.80 


70 


Language 


6.40 


20 


8.06 


43 


10.20 


66 


Arith. Comp. 


6,20 


12 


8.04 


34 


10.20 


66 


Ari th - Cone » 


6.90 


20 


6- 72 


46 


10.90 


74 


Arith. AppJU 


7,20 


22 


8,46 


44 


10.-52 


66 


Soc. Studies 


6.50 


17 


8,25 


42 


10, ©0 


68 


Science 


6.30 


is> 


8.16 


40 


10.80 


77 



•*, 



^Settle Districts tested In *the Fall of 1969 (at 9.2) , but the differences 
in grade placement levels between late Spring and early Fall are minor* 
see p, 21 of Directions for Administe-icing* Stanford Achievement Test * 
Advanced B attery (Harcourt* Brace and World* X964i« 



ft:* 



N 



965, 
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Table 3 



EIGHT COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 
WESTERN NEVADA REGION 

Quartile Breakdowns, Regional Norms. Spring 1970, 8th Grade 



For Stanford Achievement Test given at grade level 8,9 . the following 
are the Grade Equivalents and National 'Percentile Scores* for the 
quartile breaks of the subscores: 



Q 1 - 25% 


Q 2«- 


50 % 


Q 3 - 75% 


G.E. % 


G.E. 


% 


G * E * % 



Para. Kean. 


6.85 


23 


8.98 


51 


10.75 


76 


Spelling 


6.77 


22 


8.18 


42 


10.40 


66 


Language 


6.47 


21 


8,21 


44 


10,19 


66 


Arith. Comp. 


6.25 


12 


7.92 


32 


9,47 


59 


Arith. Cone. 


7,14 


23 


8.61 


45 


11,25 


78 


Arith. Appl. 


7.04 


19 


8.20 


38 


10.23 


62 


Soc. Studies 


6.81 


22 


8.25 


42 


10.62 


66 


Science 


6,42 


19 


8. 52 


46 


10.67 


75 



*Means , based on National Nonas: 



Adv. Para. Mean: 


8,79, 


49% 


Arith, Concepts: 


8.93, 


50% 


Spelling: 


8.42, 


44% 


Arith. Appl.: 


8.53, 


44% 


Language: 


8.28, 


45% 


Social Studies: 


8,56, 


45% 


Arith. Comp.; 


8.00, 


34% 


Science: 


8,56, 


47% 




5 , 123 
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Table 4 



EIGHT COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 
WESTERN NEVADA REGION 

Quartile Breakdowns , Regional Norms , Spring 1970 , 3rd Grade 

For Stanford Achievement Test given at grade level 3,9 , the following 
are the Grade Equivalents and National Percentile Scores* for the 
quartile breaks of the subscores: 



Q 1 - 25% 


Q 2 - 50% 


Q 3 - 75% 


G.E. % 


G.E. % 


G.E, % 



Word Meaning 


3.06 


20 


3.61 


36 


4.28 


62 


Para. Meaning 


3.11 


24 


3.73 


43 


4.52 


68 


Science & Social 
Studies Concepts 


2.97 


26 


4,04 


55 


5.07 


76 


Spelling 


3,15 


18 


3.84 


46 


4,63 


75 


Word Study Skills 


2.80 


28 


4,39 


57 


6,03 


80 


Language 


3,06 


23 


3.88 


49 


4.82 


70 


Arlth. Comp. 


3.36 


23 


3,81 


45 


4.27 


71 


Arithmetic Cone. 


2.98 


28 


3.96 


51 


4.72 


76 



Means, based on National Norms: 
Word Meaning: 3.72, 41% 

Paragraph Meaning: 3.85, 48% 

Science & Social 

Studies: 4.03, 54% 

Spelling: 3.91, 50% 



Word Study Skills: 


4.46, 


58% 


Language : 


4.00, 


52% 


Arlth, Comp. : 


3.78, 


44% 


Arith, Cone , s 


3,92, 


50% 
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2 . Quartile Breakdown , National Norms 



As a further aid in. analyzing Standardized Test data, two addi- 
tional tables have been compiled. The tables furnished with the Stanford 
Achievement Test Batteries* give Grade Equivalents, National Percentiles 
and Quartile breakdowns for tests given at grade levels 3.6 and 3,9 or at 
grade levels 8.6 and at 8.9, For testing done close to May 1 (grade 
levels 8,8 or 3.8) some adjusttasiits have to be made for the scores given 
in the tables. Tables 5 and 6 which follow are quartile breakdowns (at 

3.8 and 8,8) of the National Norms for each Stanford Achievement Sub- 
score (given as Grade Equivalent Scores) . These ’norms were computed by 
interpolation between the scores given in tables at grades 3,6 and 3,9 
and at 8,6 and 8.9. 

Applying this same logic to the average GE scores given in Tables 
2, 3, and 4 of this report and computing quartile breaks at grade levels 

8.8 and 3.8 results in the data shown in Tables 7, 8, and 9, which follow. 

Use of Tables 5 and 6 enables one to compare local results (indi- 
viduals , classes , schools , and the region) with Nationally Normed 
Quart lies at grade levels 3.8 and 8.8. 



Use of Tables 6, 7, and 8 enables one to compare local results 
(individuals , classes , and schools) with Regionally Normed Quartiles 
at grade levels 3.8 and 8.8. 

*Di sections for Administering , Stanford Achievement Test , Primary II 
Battery (Harcourt, Brace and World, New York, 1969), pp, 28, 29, 

Directions for Administering . Stanford Achievement Test , Advanced 
Battery (Harcourt, Brace and World, New York, 1964), pp. 19, 20, 
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Table 5 



QUARTO. E BREAKDOWN, NATIONAL NORMS 

Tor Stanford Achievement Test given at grade level 3.8 , the followin 
are Grade Equivalents for various percentiles for the subscores: 





25% 


50% 


75% 


Word Meaning 


3.16 


3,80 


4.60 


Paragraph Meaning 


3.08 


3.80 


4.70 


Science & Social 
Studies Concepts 


2.87 


3.80 


4.86 


Spelling 


3.23 


3.80 


4,53 


Word Studies Skills 


2.67 


3.80 


5.52 


Language 


3.06 


3.80 


4.94 


Arithmetic Computation 


3,29 


3.80 


4.20 


Arithmetic Concepts 


2.84 


3.80 


4,59 


(These are interpolated G.E. 


scores based 


on the G. E. 


scores given 



at 3.6 and at 3.9. ) 
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Table 6 



QUARTXLE BREAKDOWN, NATIONAL NORMS 

For Stanford Achievement Test given, at grade level 3.8 , the following 
are Grade Equivalents for various percentiles for the subscores: 





25% 


50% 


75% 


Paragraph Meaning 


7.03 


8.80 


10,72 


Spelling 


7.01 


8.80 


11.22 


Language 


6.85 


8.80 


10.62 


Arithmetic Computation 


7.34 


8.80 


10.97 


Arithmetic Concepts 


7.34 


8.80 


10.93 


Arithmetic Applications 


7.33 


o 

CO 

* 

CO 


11,03 


Social Studies 


6.97 


8.80 


11.11 


Science 


6.82 


8.80 


10.60 


(These are interpolated < 


G.E. scores based on 


the G» E. 


Scores given 



at 8.6 and at 8*9.) 



9 
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EIGHT COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 
WESTERN NEVADA REGION 



Quartile Breakdowns, Regional Norms » Spring 1969, 8th Grade 



For Stanford Achievement Test given at grade level 8.8 , the following 
are the National Percentiles for the Grade Equivalents in Table 2* 
after interpolating between the G.E. scores given in the tables at 
grades 8,6 and 8.9,* 





Q 1 - 25% 
% 


Mean** 

% 


Q 3 - 75% 

% 


Paragraph Meaning 


24 


48 


73 


Spelling 


26 


48 


73 


Language 


20 


44 


67 


Arithmetic Computation 


13 


35 


67 


Arithmetic Concepts 


20 


48 


75 


Arithmetic Applications 


22 


44 


67 


Social Studies 


17 


43 


69 


Science 


18 


41 


77 



Directions for Administering, Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced 
Battery (Hareourt, Brace and World, New York, 1969), pp, 19, 20. 

No Q 2 scores were computed for this set of scores. The means were 
computed, however, and were used in place of the Q 2, They should 
differ only slightly from the true Q 2 scores. 
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Table 8 



EIGHT COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 
WESTERN NEVADA REGION 



Quay tile Breakdowns, Regional Norma, Spring 1970, Bth Grade 

For Stanford Achievement Test given at grade level 8,8 . the following 
are the National Percentiles for the Grade Equivalents in Table 3, 
after interpolating between the G.E, scores given in the tables at 
Grades 8.6 and 8.9.* 





Q 1-25% 
% 


Q 2 - 50% 

% 


Q 3 - 75% 

% 


Paragraph Healing 


23 


52 


76 


Spelling 


23 


43 


67 


Language 


21 


45 " 


>67 


Arithmetic Computation 


13 


33 


60 


Arithmetic Concepts 


23 


47 


79 


Arithmetic Applications 


20 


39 


63 


Social Studies 


22 


43 


67 


Science 


19 


47 


76 



Direc tions for Adminis t ering , Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced 
Battery (Har court. Brace and World, New York, 1969), pp. 19, 20. 
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Table 9 



EIGIT COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 
WESTERN NEVADA REGION 



Quartile Breakdowns , Regional Norms , Spring 1970, 3rd Grade 



For Stanford Achievement Test given at grade level 8.8 , the following 
are the National Percentiles for the Grade Equivalents in Table 4, 
after Interpolating between the G.E, scores given in the tables at 
grades 3.6 and 3,9,* 





Q 1 - 25% 
% 


Q 2 - 50% 

% 


Q 3 - 75% 

% 


Word Meaning 


23 


41 


67 


Paragraph Meaning 


27 


46 


71 


Science & Social 
Studies Concepts 


28 


58 


78 


Spelling 


22 


51 


78 


Word Study Skills 


32 


58 


81 


Language 


25 


52 


72 


Arithmetic Computation 


28 


50 


77 


Arithmetic Concepts 


29 


54 


77 



& 

Directions for Administering , Stanford Achievement Test , Primary II 
Battery (Harcourt. Brace and Worlds New York, 1969), pp, 28, 29. 
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3, Quart! le Breakdown, Regional Norms 



Analyzing the Quartile Breaks given in Tables 7, 8, and 9 

reveals the following: 

The weaknesses observed in Arithmetic Computation at the Eighth 
Grade level for two jsuccessive years is again observed in the quartile 
breakouts* In fact, at the successive quartiles the Region* s Eighth 
Grade students seem to fall further behind. The Spring 1969 Eighth 
graders at the third quartile are not as bad off as the Spring 1970 
Eighth Grade students, however. 

The weaknesses observed in Eighth Grade Science performance for 
two successive years are also observed in the quartile breakouts. In 
the case of the 1969 Eighth Grade students, the Science weakness is 
most serious at the first and second quartile breaks, but the upper 
quartile group does not depart from the National Norm. For the 1970 
Eighth Grade students, the obvious weak point is at the first quartile 
break; the others almost reach or exceed the National Norms, ' 

The Eighth Grade students are weak in Social Studies at each of 
the quartile breaks for both years tested. In Language Usage, the Eighth 
Grade students become increasingly weak as one progresses from the first 
quartile break point to the third. In other words, the average and better 
students do not compare well with the average and better students nationally. 
The Eighth Grade students* performance in Spelling for 1970 follows a 
similar pattern, the upper quartile groups depart further and further from 
National Norms. 
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For the Third Grade students 9 the apparent weakness in Arithmetic 
Computation does not appear in the adjusted quartile breaks in Table 9. 
The Third Grade students are apparently achieving at the National Norm 
or are exceeding it. 

In Word Meaning, however, the weakness observed among Third Grade 
students by analyzing the Means (Table 1) is still apparent in the 
Quartile Breakdown Analysis, In this case, the weakness is most serious 
among the middle and upper achieving students. 

The weakness in spelling is still apparent among the lowest 
quartile students. This may be the precursor to the weakness in spell- 
ing among the eighth grade students. 
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APPENDIX 



Stanford Achievement Test, Spring 1970 
Regio n al Distributions and Cumulative Percentages 

Third Grade 
Eighth Grade 
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INTRODUCTION 

A* Vv* vV A* £ # V 5'c * -A- 



Pu r p ose off S t udy 

It is hoped the preparation* publication* and distribution of this 
document will serve at least three purposes: 

1. Provide schools/districts with data for use in analysing secondary 
(9-12) course offerings within the Region, 

2 * Provide the means by which student classroom performances can 
eventually be inserted in the WN~R.EC Student Information System. 

3. Provide to appropriate agencies course identity data for use in 
any state-wide or regional curriculum study. 



tudy 



In designing a student information system for use by the schools it. was 
found necessary to identify all course offerings by title in the eight 
districts. These titles* with assigned numbers* would be incorporated 
in the system along with student marks (grades) and credits. 

It was discovered that the Clark County School District had recently 
conducted an extensive study of their secondary course offerings. 
WN-REC’s analysis of their subject categories and numbering format 
resulted in the same categories and numbering system being adopted for 
this Region’s student data system. However* the Center stopx^ed short 
of requesting course content descriptions. Such a request la not 
within the scope of the Center’s obligations even though it seems 
logical that a course content study would be an appropriate follow-up 
to this study. 



For reasons of xnanagability and pertinence, it was finally decided to 
collect only titles of courses which are (1) included in the transcripts 
of current secondary students, (2) continuing or new courses for 1970-71 
and (3) projected courses for the near future. The compilation’s 
accuracy and completeness can be attributed to excellent cooperation 
from the foliowing schools: 



Churchill County - E. C. Best Junior High School 

- Churchill County High School 
Carson City County - Carson Junior High School 

- Carson City High School 
Douglas County * Douglas County High School 

- George Whitteil High School 
Humboldt County - Albert Lowry High School 

- McDerm.it t High School 

Lyon County - Femley High School 

- Smith Valley High School 

- Yering ton High School 

Mineral County - Mineral County High School 
Pershing County - Pershing County High School 
Storey County — Storey County High School 



Special credit goes to the Center’s secretary, Mrs. Margaret Madden, for 
guiding and pushing this study through to its publication. 
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Mechanical Drawing I 


980 x 






Welding, Cement and General 
Construction 


981 




X 


Power Mechanics 


982 x 


X 




Masonry and Carpentry 


983 




X 


Concrete and Masonry 


984 




X 


Masonry 


985 




X 


Basic Shop Skills 


986 




X 


Girls General Shop 


987 




X 


Construction X 


990 




X 


Construction II 


991 




X 


Construction Tech, X 


992 


X 




Construction Tech, II 


993 


X 
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PERSHING COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL MINI-CLASSES 



Pershing County (Lovelock) High School is piloting a new secondary 
curriculum package during 1970-71 - the Mini-Classes* These classes, 
offered in grades 10-12, consist of approximately two dozen student 
originated, high interest, quarter-credit courses offered each 
semester* The uniqueness of these offerings suggested their being 
identified, at least temporarily, in a separate section of this 
publication. Following are the titles of courses offered in the 
first semester of the 197Q-71 school year: 

Arts and Crafts 
Boys Home Economics 
Community Problems 
Computer Program 
Conservation 
Consumer Education 
Creative Writing 
Current Events 
Drama Workshop 

Ethnic Literature and History 
Girls 1 Auto Mechanics 
Good Grooming 
Horse Care 

How to Get a Job and Hold it 
Motor Tune-up 
Personal Typing 

Preventive Maintenance, Farm Machinery 
Publications 

Special Projects in Science 

Speech 

Welding 

Persons desiring additional information should contact Mr. Richard 
Frazier, Principal, Pershing County High School, Lovelock, Nevada* 




PREDICTING STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT SCORES 



(NATIONAL PERCENTILES) 
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PREDICTING STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT SCORES (NATIONAL 
PERCENTILES) FROM STUDENT MARKS, 

No evidence regarding the predictive validity of the Stanford Achievement: Test 
is available*! For that reason It has been recommended that the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test Subtests not be used for individual diagnosis* H The decision to change 
the grade placement of a pupil must be based on a more detailed analysis of a 
pupil's functioning than is represented by a grade score, lf 2 If, however, an 
evaluation of an individual's (or a group's) relative strengths or weaknesses is 
desired, then the Stanford Achievement Test Subscores, especially when expressed 
as national norms, car be used, 

A previous memorandum has described a method for approximating Otis IQ's when 
Stanford Achie vemen t sub— scores are available •-* These , of course, should not be 
used for individual but rather for group diagnosis. The present memorandum 
describes a technique for predicting placement on Stanford Achievement sub-scores 
when semester grades are available - 

Its only purpose is to supply estimated Stanford Achievement Test data when only 
semester marks are available for groups of students in order to identify relative 
strengths and weaknesses* These estimates should be discarded when more defin- 
itive data is available. 



1* Mehrens > W* A, and I, J. Lehmann, Standardised Tests in Education 
(New Yorks Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969), p. 184 

2, Kelly, T. L, , R, Madden, F, Gardner, and H, C- Rudman, 

S tanford Achievement Test Technical Supplement (Hew York; Har court, Brace 
and World, 1966) p * 16 

3 * Brough , T . G * , Using Student Data From Computer Printouts, Three Examples 
(Lovelock, Nevada; Western Nevada Regional Education Center, May 25, 1970) 
pp • 19—26 * 
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Performance data was available from 9th grade students in County A. This 
consisted of 1) Semester marks for the previous 8th grade year and 
2) Stanford Achievement Test Data from the fall semester of the 9th grade 
year. Correlations between the sum of the semester grades for each pupil 
(based on a scale, F=*l to A=*5) and the raw score for the corresponding 
Stanford Achievement subtests were computed . The results are shown in 
Table 1. 



Table 1 

Correlations between Semester Harks 
and Stanford Achievement Subscores , County A 





Stanford 


Correlation* 


Subject 


Sub- test 


(N=40) 


Literature 


Para Meaning 


.81? 


Spelling 


Spelling 


.630 


Engli.sh 


Language 


.755 


Mathematics 


Arith * Computations 


.809 


Mathematics 


Arith* Concepts 


.855 


Mathematics 


Ari th „ Applications 


.609 


Social Studies 


Social Studies 


.520 


Science 


Science 


.597 



*Product-Moment Correlation; Garrett, H. E. and R, S. Woodworth, 
Statistics in Psychology and Education , sixth edition (New York; 
David McKay, 1966), p. 143 
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Additional performance data was available from a group of fifth grade 
students from County E, The correlations between the data on marks 
(mathematics semester marks) and Achievement Test Scores is shown in 
Table 2, 



Table 2 

Correlations between Semester Marks 
and Stanford Achievement Sub-scores, County B 





Subject 




Stanford 

Sub-test 


Correlation* 

(N=1S0) 


0 


Mat hemat i cs 


Arith. 


Computations 


,942 




Mathematics 


Arith. 


Concepts 


,938 




Mathemati cs 


Arith. 


Applications 


.942 



^Product-Moment Correlation, see: Brough, T* 6. , Student Placement in 

Mathematics based on previous achievement (Lovelock , Nevada : Western 
Nevada Regional Education Center, March, 1970) * 
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These correlations (especially those in Table 2) indicate a high degree 
of correlation between semester marks (teacher judgment) and achievement 
on Stanford Sub— tests* With this as evidence for a connection between 
the two, an empirical equation was devised to link the marks received to 
the Stanford achievement scores (National percentile). National percentile 
was chosen as the measure to be predicted in order to free the resulting 
function from the grade level of performance* 



After much trial and error the following function resulted* 



P - kG(G-X) (1) 

Where P ■ par cent lie placement (individuals) 

G = sum of two successive semester marks 

P 

^ S3 m , a constant for each local group 

for each sub— test area 

in which 

P =* Local mean for Stanford Achievement Sub- test 
in 

G m = Local mean of semester marks 
(sum of two semesters) 

The factor k reflects differing performance levels on the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Sub-tests for groups of students (classroom to classroom, school to 
school, or county to comity) f and differing marking practices of classroom 
achievement level© for group© of student©. This factor might be viewed 
as an educational quality loading factor for marks given. 



applying equation (1) to the two sets of data available (County A and 
County E) we. can check to see how successful the expression is. The first 
step is to compute values for the quality factor k* Using this factor and 
the recorded marks for each student* predicted Stanford Achievement Sub- 
tea t scores were computed. These predicted scores were then averaged and 
then compared with the actual performance of these same students on the 
Stanford Achievement Sub— tests. The results of these calculations for the 
two counties are shown in Table 3 : 



Table 3 

Predicted vs. Achieved Stanford Achievement Test Sub-Scores 



Sub-test 


(GPA)x2 

(G> 


Mean of 
Quality Achieved 
factor Scores 

(k) CP m ,^) 


Mean of 
Predicted 
Scores 

(p,%) 


Proportion 
within 
±15 pts, 

m 


Proportion 
within proper" 
Quartile 

m 








County A 








Para. Mean. 


6.60 


1.24 


45.8 


51,3 


35.0 


52.5 


Spelling 


6.67 


1,24 


47.1 


51.9 


84.5 


84.5 


Language 


6.25 


1.27 


41.6 


45.7 


55.0 


70.0 


Arith, Comp. 


5.48 


1,22 


30.1 


30.5 


62,5 


65.0 


Arith. Cone. 


5.48 


2,05 


50-.4 


45.2 


67.5 


70.0 


Arith, Appl. 


5.48 


1.74 


42.7 


41.5 


68.5 


57.9 


Soc. Stu. 


6.87 


0,803 


32,4 


35.6 


65.0 


62.5 


Science 


6.64 


0.982 


36.8 


39,9 


47.4 


65.8 


Means (N=40) : 


6.18 


1.32 


40.9 


42.7 


60.7 


66,0 








County E 








Arith Comp. 


5.18 


2.48 


53.9 


55.5 


48.1 


5O-.0 


Arith Cone. 


5.18 


2.62 


56.9 


56,2 


46.1 


44.3 


Arith Appl. 


5,18 


2. If 


47.3 


50.2 


48.1 


65.4 


Means (N=52) : 


5.18 


2.43 


52.8 


33, f 


47.4 


53.2 
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Two criteria were used to judge success of these predictions % 1} The 

proportion of predicted scores that came within 15 points of the actual 
score, and 2) The proportion of predicted scores that fell within the 
same quartile as the actual score. The second criterion is more rigid 
than the first in that no spread of scores is allowed (the cut-off points 
are rigidly chosen at the 25 and 75 percent boundaries. 

The results of the two criteria for County A show that: 

1) the predicted scores fall within i 15 points of the achieved scores 
about 60% of the time (with a range of agreement of 35 to 84.5%) . 

2) The predicted scores fall within the achieved quartile 66% of the 
time (with a range of agreement of 52*5 to 70%), 

For County E: 

1) The predicted scores fall within ± 15 points of the achieved scores 
about 47% of the time (with a small range of agreement of 46*1 to 
48* 1%) - 

2) The predicted scores fall within the achieved quartile about 53% 
of the time (with a range of agreement of 44-3 to 65*4%)* 
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If we rearrange the data in Table 3 and place them in order of the 
calculated value of k we get the following results : 



Table 4 





Calculated Value 






Rank 


Order 




G 


k 


P« 


P 


G 


k 


Pm 


P 


6.87 


0.803 


32,4 


35.6 


ii 


i 


2 


2 


6,64 


0,982 


36,8 


39.9 


9 


2 


3 


3 


5.48 


1.22 


30,1 


30.5 


.5 


3 


1 


1 


6.60 


1.24 


45.8 


51.3 


8 


4.5 


6 


8 


6.67 


1,24 


47.1 


51.9 


10 


4,5 


7 


9 


6,25 


1.27 


41.6 


45.7 


7 


6 


4 


6 


5,48 


1.74 


42.7 


41.5 


5 


7 


5 


4 


5.48 


2.05 


50.4 


45.2 


5 


8 


9 


5 


5.18 


2.19 


47.5 


50.2 


2 


9 


8 


7 


5.18 


2.48 


53.9 


55.5 


2 


10 


10 


10 


5.18 


2.62 


56.9 


56.2 


2 


11 


11 


11 


From the 


rank order (low to high) 


indicated 


In the table we 


can calculate 



correlations between the various variables (Spearman— Rank Correlations)*. 



resulting 


correlations 


are as 


follows : 








Probability 

Level 


k vs. 


tn 


V 

9 


fg - 


0.891 


P < .01 


k vs. 


G 


9 

# 


r s s “ 


■0.843 


P < .01 


P vs . 


m 


f 


r s “ 


0.864 


P < ,01 


G vs. 






r s • “ " 


•0.612 


P < .05 



Percent of 
Variation 

79.2 
71,0 

74.3 
37.5 



* Siegel, S., Nonparametrie Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences 
(New Yorks McGraw-Hill, 1956), pp. 202-213. 
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The above results indicate that the quality factor k is an indication of 
student ability to score well on Stanford Achievement Subtests. They 
also show that the correlation between the predicted sub-cast scores and 
the scores achieved utilizing the k factor and Equation (1) is much higher 
than the correlation between the recorded marks and the sub-test scores. 

In fact the amount of variation in the sub— test scores accounted for has 
been increased from 37.5% to 74.3% by using k and Equation (1). The 
quality factor k 9 accounts for nearby 80% of the variability among the 
Stanford Achievement sub— scores. 
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METHOD 



This method of estimating Stanford Achievement Test scores from marks given 
is relatively easy if a systematic calculation system is followed* A sug^ 
gested procedure is given below. 

1, Locate the Stanford Achievement Test means for the nearest comparable 
group of students. If the missing scores are a few students from 

a particular class or school at a particular grade level* choose 
the results for that group* If the missing scores are for students 
scattered throughout the district* choose the results for the whole 
district. Do not mix students of different grade levels - 

2. Convert the averages to national percentiles. 

3* Compute the average classroom performance (teacher marks) for the 
students with Stanford Achievement Test results available. This 
should be done for each subject area for which a corresponding 
Stanford Achievement Sub-test is available. Kota: Paragraph Hashing 

is a test of achievement in Literature , while Language is a test of 
achievement in English . The others are more or less obvious , The 
average performance should be computed on the basis of the total 
performance for two semesters (both semester grades)* using A = 3* 

B'= 4, C = 3, B“ 2, F * 1. The total achieved grades for each 
student would range from 2 to 10, with averages for groups falling 
around 6.00. * 

* If marks other than A, B, G are used, such as P or F, then some estimate 
of the equivalency of these marks to A* B, C must be made. If an 
isolated mark of F or F (or S or U) is issued, then use; p = 3, F = 1, 

S = 3, IT = 1. A plus or a minus will raise or lower these equivalencies 
by 1 point. If only one semester’s mark or one mark for the year is 
available, double this mark in the calculation. 
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4, Compute a quality factor for each sub-score utilising the data of 
paragraphs 2, 2, 3 above, using the definition of the quality factor 
K, associated with Equation (1) above, 

5* Compute Individual Stanford Achievement Sub— scores for each student 
using this factor and the mark performance (two semesters) for each 
student by inserting these factors into Equation (1) above. 

If overall (rather than individual sub-score) placement is desired* then 
the average of the battery of scores and the average of all cor re spending 
marks should be used to get a national percentile and a mark average to 
compute a corresponding value of k and then an overall percentile placement 
for each individual. Do not attempt to use this scheme to predict overall 
placement of groups with one calculation, since the nature of expression ± 
guarantees an answer identical to the observed average- Average predicted 
performance must come from the average of each prediction. 

Xt Is recanmLended that this prediction scheme be used by interested parties 
in order to measure the overall predictive capability of Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests and of the quality factor, k. The author would be interested 
in any results obtained- 
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SUMMARY 



The general trends revealed in this analysis of third grade 
performances in 7 rural counties are that the students who are overage 
or who place lowest in performance on the two Standardized tests are- 
students with learning disabilities, who speak a foreign language at home, 
are usually members of minority groups, are boys, and who live the furthest 
from school. 

These findings reinforce similar findings in studies of 9th grade 
students. The differences between the results for the 3rd and 9th graders 
are one of degree. The trends observed are generally more severe for 9th 
graders than for 3rd graders and the general performance in all categories 
for 9th graders is generally much inferior to the general performance for 
3rd graders. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This pamphlet continues the use of the Partial Student Profile* a 
computer-based report of data on each student stored in the Western Nevada 
Regional Education Center's Student Information System * By its very 
nature (a computer printout— one line per student) the Profile is compact 
and much of the information is coded- Printouts of the complete coded 
information as it now exists for each student in the system are even more 
compact. Samples of this data (called Demonstration Data for discussion 
purposes) are included in a previous report in this series : Using Student 

Data From Computer Printouts „ WN-REC* May 25* 1970* With a little exper- 
ience* the codes can be learned and the information extracted for school 
analysis purposes* A discussion of how the data is handled to yield 
tables such as are in this memo is given in the above-mentioned publica- 
tion. 



Previous publications dealing with student performance. in these six 

county school districts in Western Nevada are; 

Overage Students and Students in Lowest Quartile * 

Districts A, B* C* D* E* G* 9th grade (WN-REC* 
various dates: August 4* 1970 to September 30* 1970) 

Using Student Data from Computer Printouts * 

(WN-REC* May 25* 1970) also deals with County G (overage 
and lower quartile placement only — no transportation 
analysis) , 
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OVERAGE vs. NON-OVERAGE STUDENTS 



District A 



Table 1 summarises selected information for third grade students 
classified according to placement in overage or non— overage groups. 

Students will be considered overage if their birthdays fall before January 1 
1961* The Table reveals the following trends ; 

1. A tendency toward a larger incidence of learning disabilities the 
more overage the student (9.5% for non-overage to 28.6% for 
overage over 6 months) . 

2. An increase in proportion of children reporting a foreign lan- 
guage spoken at home with increasing overage placement. 

3. An increase in proportion of students from families with profes- 
sional and unskilled fathers with increasing overage placement 
(falls off for oldest group) , and a decrease for students from 
families with self-employed and skilled fathers (falls off for 
the oldest group). 

4. A tendency toward an increase in proportion of Spanish Americans 
with increasing overage placement (not complete) • 

5* A decrease in proportion of girls with overage placement. 

6* A slight tendency toward a decrease in proportion of students who 
walk or ride bike with increasing overage placement and a similar 
increase for students who ride bus, car or other to school. 

7 * A decrease in time to school for students with Increasing overage 
placement. This decrease holds for students overall as well as 
for students when classified by transportation method. It is most 
pronounced for students who walk or ride bike to school. 

8. A rapid decrease in proportion of students who eat a hot cafeteria 
lunch with increasing overage placement. There are corresponding 
increases in the proportion of students who have box lunch or 
lunch-other * 

9* A rapid decrease in Standardised test scores with increasing over- 
age placement* This is true for both Standardized tests listed? 
Paragraph Meaning and Arithmetic Computation. 

In Summary ? Students who have a tendency to be overage and place in. 
the lowest performance categories are? students with learning disabilities 
who speak a foreign language at home , who are Spanish— Americans, who are 
boys, who ride bus or car to school, who walk or bike a short distance to 
O school and who do not eat a hot cafeteria lunch. 

ERJC — • 
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Table 1 



District A, 3rd Grade 
Overage vs . Non-Overage 

Percent 

Overage Percent Percent 

Over Overage Total 

6 mos . Group Population 

(N=7) (N-13) (N=55) 



Learning Limitations ; 


28.6(2) 


23.1(3) 


12.7(7) 


(Yes only) 


Foreign Language Spoken at 


28.6(2) 


23.1(3) 


9.1(5) 


Home (Yes only) : 


Male Parents missing. 


0(0) 


0(0) 


14.5(8) 


step-parent or other 
Occupation of Male Parents'** 


Professional 


0(0) 


13.4(2) 


9.1(5) 


Self-Employed 


14.3(1) 


7.7(1) 


14.5(8) 


Skilled 


^7 ,2(4) 


38.5(5) 


56.4(31) 


Unskilled 


28.6(2) 


38.5(5) 


20.0(11) 


Unemployed 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


No Response 


14,3(1) 


7.7(1) 


1.8(1) 


Students : 


S p an± sh-Amer ic an 


14.3(1) 


15.4(2) 


12.7(7) 


Indian 


0(0) 


0(0) 


1.8(1) 


Black 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Oriental, Other 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Girl Students 


28.6(2) 


38.5(5) 


54.5(30)* 


Transportation Type: 
Walk or Bike 


57.2(4) 


53.9(7) 


58.2(32) 


Bus, Car or Other 


42.8(3) 


46.1(6) 


41.8(23) 


Transportation Time (min.) : 


Overall 


11.7(7) 


11.7(13) 


13.6(55) 


Walk or Bike 


5.5(4) 


4.6(7) 


7.3(32) 


Bus, Car or Other 


20.0(3) 


20.0(6) 


22.4(23) 


Lunch Type: 


School - Hot 


14.3(1) 


34.0(4) 


50,9(28) 


School Pays 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Home Pays 


100,0(1) 


ICO. 0(4) 


100.0(28) 


School — Box 


28,6(2) 


23.1(3) 


21.8(12) 


None : 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Other: 


57.2(4) 


46.1(6) 


27.3(15) 


Average Score Stanford 


Sub test (percentile) ; 
Paragraph Meaning 


20.4(7) 


22.9(13) 


40.9(56)* 


Arith. Comp, 


35,4(7) 


34,8(13) 


56.3(56)* 


* 1 girl student Standardized 


test scores 


only . 





+ When male parei c is missing. 



female parent occupation is substitut 
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Percent 
Non— Overage 
Population 
(N-42) 



9.5(4) 



4.8(2) 



0 ( 0 ) 



7,1(3) 

16 , 70 ) 

61.9(26) 

14.3(6) 

0 ( 0 ) 

2,4(1) 



0 ( 0 ) 

2.4(1) 

0 ( 0 ) 

0 ( 0 ) 

57.1(24) 



58,5(25) 

41.5(17) 



14.2(42) 

8.1(25) 

23.2(17) 



57.1(24) 

0 ( 0 ) 

100.0(24) 

21.5(9) 

0 ( 0 ) 

21 . 5£9) 



46 . 3(42) 
62 .8 (.42) 
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STUDENTS CLASSIFIED BY QUARTILE STANDING 
District A 



Table 2 sumnariges selected information for students classified on 
the basis of their performance on the Stanford Achievement sub-tests! 
Paragraph Meaning (PA) and Arithmetic Computation <AR) . The Table reveals 
the following trends: 

1, An increase in the proportion of students with learning 
limitations with decreasing quartile placement. 

2, An increase in proportion of overage students with decreasing 
quartile placement . 

3, A rapid increase of proportion of students who speak a foreign 
language at home with decreasing quartile placement* 

4* A tendency toward an increase in proportion of students with 
missing, step- or other male parents with decreasing quartile 
placement. 

5. A decrease In proportion of students with self-employed fathers 
and an increase in proportion of students with skilled and un- 
skilled fathers with decreasing quartile placement. 

6. A tendency toward an increase in proportion of Spanish— American 
and Indian students with decreasing quartile placement. 

7. A rapid decrease in proportion of girls with decreasing quartile 
placement . 

8. An increase in time to school for students travelling by bus, 
car and other with decreasing quartile placement. 

9. A decreasing proportion of students eating school hot lunch with 
decreasing quartile placement. 
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Table 2 



District A, 3rd Grade 
Lowest Quartiie Students vs. Others 





Percent 
Lower Q 
(N-21) 


Percent 

Total 

Population 

(N=55) 


Percent 

Middle 
Q Groups 
(N=18)* 


Percent 
Upper 3/4 
Group 
(N=35) |,€ 


Perctmt 
Upper ? '4 
Group 
(N=l?) 


Learning Limitations 


23.8(5) 


12.7(7) 


11.1(2) 


5.7(2) 


0(0) 


(Yes only) : 
Overage: 


Up to 6 months 


23.8(5) 


10,9(6) 


0(0) 


2.9(1) 


5,9(1) 


6 to 12 months 


23.8(5) 


12.7(7) 


11.1(2) 


5.7(2) 


0(0) 


Foreign Language Spoken 


19.1(4) 


9.1(5) 


5.5(1) 


2.9(1) 


0(0) 


at Home (Yes only) 


Male Parent t Missing, Step, 


23.8(5) 


14.5(8) 


5.5(1) 


8.6(3) 


11.7C2) 


or Other 

Occupation of Male Parent : + 


Professional 


9.5(2) 


9.1(5) 


5.5(1) 


8.6(3) 


17,7(3) 


Self-Employed 


9.5(2) 


14,5(8) 


11,1(2) 


17.1(6) 


23.5(4) 


Skilled 


57.1(12) 


56.4(31) 


66.6(12) 


57.1(20) 


41,2(7) 


Unskilled 


23.8(5) 


20.0(11) 


16.7(3) 


17.1(6) 


17,7<3) 


Unemployed 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Students : 


Spanish-American 


23.8(5) 


12.7(7) 


5.5(1) 


8.6(3) 


11.7(2) 


Indian 


4.8(1) 


1.8(1) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


oCo) 


Black 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


OCO) 


Oriental j Other 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Girl Students*^ 


38.1(8) 


54.5(30) 


50.0(9) 


62.9(22) 


76.5(13) 


Transportation Type: 
Walk or Bike 


61.9(13) 


% 

58.2(32) 


44.4(8) 


54.3(19) 


64.7(11) 


Bus , Gar or Other 


38.1(8) 


41.8(23) 


55.5(10) 


45.7(16) 


35.3(6) 


Transportation Time (min,)* 


Overall 


12.6(21) 


13.6(55) 


22.2(18) 


14.1(35) 


10.0(17) 


Walk or Bike 


6.1(13) 


7.3(32) 


10.0(8) 


8.2(19) 


6.8(11) 


Bus, Gar s or Other 


23,1(8) 


22.4(23) 


17,0(10) 


21,2(16) 


15.8(6) 


Lunch Type : 


School - Hot 


33.3(7) 


50.9(28) 


66.7(12) 


62.9(22) 


58,9(10) 


School Pays 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


OCO) 


Home Pays 


100.0(7) 


100.0(28) 


100.0(12) 


100.0(22) 


100.0(10) 


School - Box 


14.3(3) 


21.8(12) 


22.2(4) 


25.4(9) 


29,4(5) 


None 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Other 


52.4(11) 


27.3(15) 


11.1(2) 


11,4(4) 


11.7(2> 


Average Score Stanford 
Subtest (percentile) : 


Paragraph Meaning 


20.2(21) 


40.9(56)** 


40.3(19) 


52.4(36) 


65,9(17) 


Arith, Comp. 


35,2(21) 


56.3(56)** 


54,0(19) 


69,2(36) 


86.3(17) 



* 1 student was in both LQ and UQ, 

**1 girl student has Standardised’ test scores only. 

I RJK ^ male parent is mi ssing s female parent occupation is substituted. 
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STUDENT PERFORMANCE AND OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 
AS A FUNCTION OF RESIDENCE AREA 



District A 

If students are identified as coming to school from one particular 
town or part of a given town then some patterns emerge. Organizing the data 
on the basis of residence and ranking the groups according to the proportion 
of overage students in each residence area results in the pattern shown in 
Table 3. The order of residence areas is same as the previous ranking for 
this county (District A, 9th grade* August 4, 1970), 

Table 3 shows the following* 

1, An increase in proportion of students placing in the lower quartile 
with increasing overage proportion in the conmimities* 

2, A tendency toward an increase in proportion of ethnics with increa- 
sing distance from school, 

3, A tendency toward a decrease In overall performance in Paragraph 
Meaning with distance from school (one exception). 

All other trends are mixed* For these 4 third graders* the students 
doing best are students living on the edge of town* followed by the group 

h 

living closest to school and the farthest out group doing worst. The ring 
effect observed in the study of 9th graders in this county still holds true: 
the group the furthest distance out generally does the worst (in Paragraph 
Meaning) but for Arithmetic Computation* they are not seriously behind. 
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OVERAGE Vs • NQN-OVERAGE STUDENTS 



District B 



Table 4 summarises the selected information for third grade 
students classified according to placement in overage or non-overage 
groups. Students will be considered overage if their birthdays fall 
before January 1 5 1961, The table reveals the following trends. 

1. A tendency toward a larger incidence of learning 

disabilities with increasing overage placement, 

2. An increase in proportion of students reporting a 
foreign language spoken at home with increasing 
overage placement. 

3. A decrease in proportion of male parents reported as 
missing, step—, or other with increasing student over*- 
age placement . 

4- An increase in proportion of students from families with 
professional , skilled , and unemployed fathers with in- 
creasing age placement and a decrease in proportion of 
students with self-employed fathers with increasing age 
placement. The proportion of children with unskilled 
fathers remains remarkably stable with increasing overage 
placement. 

5. An increase in proportion of Spanish— American students with 
increasing age placement. For other minority students the 
trend is toward a decrease in proportion with increasing age 
placement. 

6. A decrease in proportion of girls with increasing age 
placement * 

7. A strong trend toward an increasing proportion of students 
who walk or ride bike with increasing age placement* 

8. A decrease in the time traveled with increasing age placement 
A decrease in the time traveled for students traveling by bus 
car, or other with increasing age placement, while the time 
increases slightly with increasing age placement for students 
who walk or bike. 
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* An increase in proportion of students with School Hot Lunch 
with increasing age placement, and a corresponding decrease 
in proportion of students having box lunch with increasing 
age placement. The proportion of students having lunch— other 
increases with increasing overage placement- The proportion 
of students with hot and box lunch remains roughly constant 
with increasing age placement (falls off for the oldest group) - 

10* A general trend toward decreasing overage percentile placement 
in the Stanford Achievement test scores with increasing age 
placement* This trend falls off for the youngest age group for 
Paragraph Meaning and for the oldest age group for Arithmetic 
Computation. 

In summary: Students who have a tendency to be average and place 
lowest on Standardized tests are: students with learning disabilities , 
who speak a foreign language at home, who have professional, skilled or 
unemployed fathers, who are Spanish— American (but not Indian or Oriental), 
who are boys, who walk or ride bike to school, who travel the furthest, 
and who have lunch- other. 
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Table 4 



District B s 3rd Grade 



Overage 


‘vs * Non-Overage 








Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 




Overage 


Overage 


Overage 


Total 


Percent 


over 12 mos 


. over 6 mos. 


Group 


Population 


Non-Overage 


«*=2) 


(N=9) 


(N-27) 


(N=138) 


(N— 111) 



Learning, Limi tationa 



(Yes only) i 


0(03 


11.1(1) 


25.9(7) 


13.1(18) 


9.9(11) 


Foreign Language Spoken 


at Home (Yes only) : 


50.0(1) 


22.2(2) 


18.5(5) 


18.1(25) 


18.0(20) 


Kale Parent i missing* 


step-parent or other 


50.00.) 


11.1(1) 


18.5(5) 


19.6(27) 


19.8(22) 


Occupation of Male Parent 
Prof-ps sional 


0(0) 


0(0) 


7.4(2) 


3.6(5) 


2-7(3) 


Self-Employed 


0(0) 


0(0) 


7.4(2) 


24.6(34) 


28.8(32) 


Skilled 


50.0(1) 


44.4 (4) 


37.0(10) 


23.2(32) 


19.8(22) 


Unskilled 


50.0(1) 


44.4(4) 


44.4(12) 


44.9(62) 


45.0(50) 


Unemployed 


0(0) 


11.1(1) 


3.7(1) 


3.6(5) 


3.6(4) 


Students : 

Spanish— American 


50.0(1) 


22.2(2) 


11.1(3) 


8.0(11) 


7,2(8) 


Indian 


0(0) 


0(0) 


7,4(2) 


13.8(19) 


15.3(17) 


Black 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Oriental, Other 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0.7(1) 


9,0(1) 


Girl Students 


50.0(1) 


55.5(5) 


55.5(15) 


60.1(83) 


61.2(68) 


Transportation Type: 
Walk or Bike 


100.0(2) 


66.7(6} 


63.0(17) 


50.7(70) 


27.7(53) 


Bus 3 Car or Other 


0(0) 


33.3(3) 


37,0(10) 


49.3(68) 


52.3(58) 


Transportation (min-): 
Overall 


7.5(2) 


6.8(9) 


12.7(27) 


14,2(138) 


14.5(111) 


Walk or Bike 


7.5(2) 


5.0(6) 


11.4(17) 


10.0(70) 


9.6(53) 


Bus , Car oi“ Other 


0(0) 


10.3(3) 


14.9(10) 


18,4(68) 


19.0(58) 


Lunch Type: 


School - Hot 


0(0) 


33.3(3) 


40.7(11) 


31.8(44) 


29,7(33) 


School Pays 


0(0) 


33.3(1) 


36.4(4) 


34.1(15) 


33.3(11) 


Home Pays 


0(0) 


66.7(2) 


63.6(7) 


65.9(29) 


66.7(22) 


School — Box 


0(0) 


22.2(2) 


33.3(9) 


39.8(55) 


41.4 (46) 


None 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Other 


100.0(2) 


44,4(4) 


25.9(7) 


28.4(39) 


28.8(32) 


Average Score Stanford 


Subtest (percentile) : 
Paragraph Meaning* 


6.0(2) 


13.9(9) 


24.6(25) 


38.1(155) 


35,8(130) 


Arithmetic Comp*** 


83.5(2) 


50.5(9) 


50.2(25) 


49.6(154) 


54.5(129) 



* 17 Students Names and Scores only. 

** 16 Students Names and Scores only. 

+ When male parent is missing 5 female parent occupation is substituted. 
++ 2 Students with no Stanford scores* 
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STUDENTS CLASSIFIED BY QUARTILE STANDING 
District B 



Table 5 summarizes selected information for students classified 
on the basis of performance on the Stanford Achievement sub-tests: 
Paragraph Meaning (PA) and Arithmetic Computation (AR) , The table 
reveals the following trends : 

1, An increase in the proportion of students with learning 
limitations with decreasing quartile placement, 

A trend toward a decrease in the proper tioxi of overage 
students with decreasing quartile placement, 

3, An increase in proportion of students having a foreign 
language spoken at home with increasing quartile placement. 

4, An increase in the proportion of students with missing, step-, 
or other parent with decreasing quartile placement* 

5, A decrease in proportion of students with fathers self- 
employed or skilled with decreasing quartile placement, but 
an i ngrease in proportion of students with fathers who are 
professional, unskilled, or unemployed, 

6, A rapid increase in the proportion off students who are 
Indian with decreasing quartile placement. There is a 

. maxed trend for Spanish— American students: a decrease in 
proportion of students with decreasing quartile placement 
from mid— quartile on down, but with a decrease also with 
increasing quartile placement for mid-quartile on up, 

7, An overall trend toward a decrease in proportion of students 
who walk or bike to school with decreasing quartile placement. 

8* A general overall trend toward increasing time to school with 
decreasing quartile placement (the highest quartile students 
travel the least time). However, from the middle quartiles on 
down the trend is toward decreasing time traveled. These same 
trends hold true for students who walk or bike and for students 
who ride bus, car or other to school, ' 

9. A rapid increase in proportion of students with school hot 

lunch with decreasing quartile placement, and a general decrease 
in proportion of students having box lunch at school. The pro— 
P or tion of students having either hot lunch or box lunch at 
school decreases with quartile placement for the mid-quartile 
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groups on down, but also decreases for the mid-^quartile groups 
on up. The proportion of students with lunch-other increases 
slightly with decreasing quartlle placement (mid^quartile down) 
and also with increasing quartlle placement (mid— quartlle up) - 

10, The average performance of students decreases with decreasing 
quartlle placement on both performance measures (Paragraph 
Meaning and Arithmetic Computation) * 
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Table 5 



District B» 3rd Grade 
Lowest Quartile Students vs. Others 





Percent 
Lower Q 
(N=43)* 


Percent 
Total 
Population 
(N=138) * 


Percent 
Middle 
Q Groups 
(N=47)** 


Percent 
Upper 3/4 
Group 
(N-98)** 


Percent 
Upper 1/4 
Group 
(N-51) * 


Learning Limitations 


(Yes only ) l 


7.0(3) 


13.1(18) 


12.8(6) 


15.3(15) 


17.7(9) 


Overage: 


Up to 6 months 


2.3(1) 


13,1(18) 


27.7(13) 


18.4(18) 


9.8(5) 


6 to 12 months 


0(0) 


5.1(7) 


12.8(6) 


8,2(8) 


3.9(2) 


12 months and over 


0(0) 


1.4(2) 


2,1(1) 


2,0(2) 


2.0(1) 


Foreign Language Spoken at 


Home (Yes only) f 


30.0(13) 


18.1(25) 


19.2(9) 


-3.3(13) 


7 *9(4) 


Male Parent - missing. 


step-parent, other: 


25.6(11) 


19.6(27) 


19.2(9) 


16.3(16) 


13.7(7) 


Occupation of Male Parent: 4 * 


Professional 


7.0(3) 


3.6(5) 


0(0) 


2.0(2) 


3,9(2) 


S el f -Imp loy ed 


13.9(6) 


24.6(34) 


29.8(14) 


28.6(28) 


27.5(14) 


Skilled 


16.3(7) 


23.2(32) 


19.2(9) 


26.6(26) 


33.4(17) 


Unskilled 


50.8(24) 


44.9(62) 


46.9(22) 


40.8(40) 


35.3(18) 


Unemployed 


7,0(3) 


3.6(5) 


4.2(2) 


2,0(2) 


0(0) 


Students : 


Spanish-American 


7.0(3) 


8,0(11) 


12.8(6) 


9.2(9) 


5.9(3) 


Indian 


34.9(15) 


13.8(19) 


8.5(4) 


4.1(4) 


0(0) 


Black 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Oriental, Other 


0(0) 


0,7(1) 


0(0) 


1,0(1) 


2.0(1) 


Girl Students 


51.1(22) 


60.1(83) 


57,5(27) 


64.3(63) 


70,6(36) 


Transportation Type: 
Walk or Bike 


44.2(19) 


50.7(70) 


46.9(22) 


54.1(53) 


60.8(31) 


Bus, Gar or Other 


50.8(24) 


49.3(68) 


55.3(26) 


46.9(46) 


39.2(20) 


Transportation Time (min*) : 


Overall 


14.0(43) 


14.2(138) 


17,7(47) • 


14,1(98) 


10.9(51) 


Walk or Bike 


9.3(19) 


10.0(70) 


11.7(22) 


10.2(53) 


9.1(31) 


Bus , Gar or Other 


17.8(24) 


18.4(68) 


22.9(25) 


18.8(45) 


13,6(20) 


Lunch Type: 
School - Hot 


44.2(19) 


31,8(44) 


29.8(14) 


25.5(25) 


21.6(11) 


School Pay© 


57.9(11) 


34,1(15) 


7.1(1) 


16,0(4) 


27.3(3) 


Home Pays 


42.1(8) 


65.9(29) 


92.9(13) 


84.0(21) 


72,7(8) 


School - Box 


25.6(11) 


39.8(55) 


51.1(24) 


46.9(46) 


43.2(22) 


None 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Other 


30.2(13) 


28,4(39) 


21.3(10) 


27,6(27) 


33.4(17) 


Average Score Stanford 
Sub test (percentile) : 


Paragraph Meani *g 


19.9(45) 


38,1(155) 


28.6(57) 


44.8(113) 


61.2(56) 


Arithmetic Comp. 


28.1(45) 


49.6(154) 


32.6(56) 


59,4(112) 


86.1(56) 



* 17 students, names and scores only; 2 in Lower Quartile; 5 in Upper Quartile. 

** 3 students in both Upper and Lower Quartile 

male parent is missing, female parent occupation is substituted. 
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OVERAGE Vs, NON-OVERAGE STUDENTS 



District C 

Table 6 summarizes selected, information for third grade students 
classified according to placement in overage or non— overage groups. 
Students will be considered overage if their birthdays fall on or before 
December 31, I960- The Table reveals the following trends in District C; 

1, An increasing tendency toward a larger percentage of students 
with learning disabilities the more overage the child (from 
6.2 for non— overage to 60% for overage over 12 months). A 
decrease of percentage of professional, self-employed, and 
skilled with overage placement. 

2- No children of professional parents overage by 12 months; same 
for s elf —employed . 

3. An increase in proportion of children with unskilled fathers with 
increasing overage category- An increase in proportion of 
children who speak foreign language at home. 

4. An increase in proportion of Spanish—American children with 
increasing overage category. A decrease in proportion of 
ethnic students with increase in overage category for Indians, 
Blacks and Others. 

5- A decrease in proportion of girls with Increasing overage 
category. 

6. A slight increase in time traveled by bus or car as overage 
category increases . 

7. An increase in proportion of students who ride to school with 
increasing overage category. 

8. An increase in proportion of students with school-paid hot lunch 
with increasing overage category, 

9- An increase in proportion of students who have lunch— other with 
increasing overage category. 

10. A rapid decrease in Paragraph Meaning scores with increasing 
overage category. 

11. An increase in Arithmetic Computation scores with increasing 
overage category* 
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Table 6 





District 
Overage vs 

Percent 
Overage 
Over 12 mos. 
(N=5) 


C, 3rd Grade 
>. Non^overage 

Percent 
Overage 
Over 6 mos. 
(N-13) 


Percent 

Overage 

Group 

(N=30) 


Percent 

Total* 

Population 

(N=126) 


Percent 

Non-overage 

(N-97) 


Learning Limitations 
(Yes only) 


60.0(3) 


23.1(3) 


10.0(3) 


7.1(9) 


6.2(6) 


Foreign Language Spoken 


at Home (Yes only) 


0(0) 


7.7(1) 


6.7(2) 


8.7(11) 


9.3(9) 


Hale Parents missing. 


step-parent or other 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


18,3(23) 


23,7(23) 


Occupation of Male Parent 


Professional 


0(0) 


7.7(1) 


6.7(2) 


11.1(14) 


12.4(12) 


S e 1 f -Emp 1 oy e d 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0.3(4) 


4.1(4) 


Skilled 


40.0(2) 


30.8(4) 


40.0(12) 


52.4(66) 


55.6(54) 


Unski lie 1 


60.0(3) 


61.5(8) 


50.0(15) 


26.2(33) 


18.6(18) 


Unemployed 


0(0) 


0(0) 


3.3(1) 


7.1(9) 


8.2(8) 


Students 1 


S p ani sh- Ame r i can 


20.0(1) 


15.4(2) 


10.0(3) 


9.5(12) 


9.3(9) 


Indian 


0(0) 


0(0) 


6.7(2) 


9 . 5 (12) 


10.3(10) 


Black 


0(0) 


7.7(1) 


6.7(2) 


10.3(13) 


11.3(11) 


Oriental 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Other 


0(0) 


0(0) 


3.3(1) 


4.0(5) 


4.1(4) 


Girl Students 


20.0(1) 


47.1(6) 


33.3(10) 


56.4(71) 


62.9(61) 


Transportation Types 
Walk or Bike 


60.0(3) 


61.5(8) 


73,4(22) 


70,6(89) 


69.1(67) 


Bus or Car 


40.0(2) 


30.8(4) 


23.3(7) 


27,8(35) 


27.9(28) 


Other 


0(0) 


7.7(1) 


3.3(1) 


1.6(2) 


1.0(1) 


Transportation Time (Min.)- 


Overall 


11.0(5) 


9.8(13) 


9.6(30) 


11.4(126) 


12.0(96) 


Walk or Bike 


8.3(3) 


8.7(8) 


8.6(22) 


10.5(89) 


11.1(67) 


Bus, Car or Other 


15.0(2) 


11.6(5) 


12,4(8) 


13.6(37) 


14.0(29) 


Lunch Types 


School — Hot: 


20.0(1) 


30.8(4) 


30.0(9) 


47.8(54) 


46 .4(45) 


School Pays 


0(0) 


50.0(2) 


44.5(4) 


22.2(12) 


17,8(8) 


Home Fays 


100.0(1) 


50.0(2) 


55,5(5) 


77.8(42) 


82,2(37) 


School - Box 


40.0(2) 


45,6(6) 


33.3(10) 


33,3(42) 


33.0(32) 


None 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Other 


40.0(2) 


23,1(3) 


33, 3(10) 


23,8(30) 


20.6(20) 


Average Score Stanford 












Subtest (percentile) : 


Paragraph Meaning 


29.3(3) 


37.6(11) 


50.7(27) 


60.5(132) 


63.0(105) 


Arith, Comp. 


74.0(3) 


63.8(11) 


69,5(27) 


65.0(132) 


63,9(105 



* 11 students no Birthdafes. 

* When male parent is missing * female parent occupation is substituted. 
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STUDENTS CLASSIFIED BY QUART ILE STANDING 



District C 



Table 7 summarizes selected information for students classified on 
the basis of performance on the Stanford Achievement sub-tests : Paragraph 
Meaning (PA) and Arithmetic Computation (AR) . The table reveals the 
following trends t 

With decreasing quartile placement: 

1. An increase in learning limitations, 

2. A tendency toward an increase in proportion of students over 
12 months overage, 

3- An increase in proportion of students with professional or 
unemployed fathers, but a decrease in proportion of children 
with self-employed, skilled and unskilled fathers. 

4* An increase In proportion of Spanish- American, Black, and 
Other students (almost 50% of the Black students are in the 
lowest quartile), A decrease in proportion of Indians, 

5. An increase in proportion of students who walk or ride bike, 

6. A slight Increase in time to school (overall). An increase 
in time to school for students who walk or ride bike. 

7. An Increase in the proportion of "students who have hot school 
luncb A very slight increase in the proportion of students 
who have box lunch. A decrease in the proportion of students 
who have lunch-other. 

S. A decrease in average student performance on both sub— tests 
with decreasing quartile placement , 
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Table 7 



District C, 3rd Grade 
Lowest Quartile Students vs. Others 





Percent 
Lower Q 
(N-17) 


Percent 

Total 

Population 

(N=126> 


Percent 
Middle 
Q Groups 
(N=41) 


Percent 
Upper 3/4 
Group 
N"108) 


Percent 
Upper 1/4 
Group 
(N-67) 


Hearina Limitations . _ „ 


(Yes only) * 


11.8(2) 


7.1(9) 


12.2(5) 


6. 5 i 7 ) 




Overage : 

Up to 6 mos. 


5.9(1) 


13.5(17) 


9.7(4) 


14.8(16) 


17.9(12) 


6 to 12 mos. 


5.9(1) 


6.3(8) 


12.2(5) 


6.5(7) 


3.0(2) 


12 mos . and over 


5.9(1) 


3.4(5) 


7.3(3) 


3.7(4) 


1.5(1) 


Foreign Language Spoken , . _ , ^ 


at Home (Yes only) 


29.4(5) 


8.7(11) 


7,3(3) 


5.6(6, 




Male Parent; Missing, Step, 
or Other 


5.9, .) 


18.3(23) 


22,0(9) 


20.4(22) 


19.4(13) 


Occupation of Male Parent; + 
Professional 


29,4(5) 


11.1(14) 


7,3(3) 


8.4(9) 


9.0(6) 


Self-Employed 


0(0) 


0.3(4) 


2.4(1) 


3.7(4) 


4,5(3) 


Skilled 


41.2(7) 


52.4(66) 


43.9(18) 


55.5(60) 


59.8(40) 


Unskilled 


17.6(3) 


26.2(33) 


36.6(15) 


27.8(30) 


22.4(15) 


Unemployed 


11.8(2) 


7.1(9) 


9.7(4) 


6.5(7) 


4.5(3) 


Students : 

Spanish^American 


17.6(3) 


9.5(12) 


4.9(2) 


8.3(9) 


10.4(7) 


Indian 


5.9(1) 


9,5(12) 


12.2(5) 


11.1(12) 


10.4(7) 


Black 


35.3(6) 


10.3(13) 


7.3(3) 


6,5(7) 


6.0(4) 


Oriental 


0(0) 


0(0) . 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Other 


5.9(1) 


4.0(5) 


2.4(1) 


3.7(4) 


4.5(3) 


Girl Students 


47.0(8) 


56.4(71) 


51,3(21) 


58,3(63) 


62,7(42) 


Transportation Type: 
Walk or Bike 


70.6(12) 


70.6(89) 


65.9(27) 


69.9(77) 


74.6(50) 


Bus s Gar or Other 


29.4(5, 


29.4(37) 


34.1(14) 


30.1(33) 


25.4(17) 


Transportation Time (Min,)" 


Overall 


14.7(17) 


11.4(126) 


11.3(41) 


10.8(110) 


10, 8(67, 


Walk or Bike 


15,8(12) 


10.5(89) 


8.6(27) 


9.7(77) 


10.2(50) 


Bus s Car or Other 


12.0(5) 


13.6(37) 


16.0(14) 


13.6(33) 


12.6(17) 


Lunch Type; _ _ __ „ 


School - Hot: 


47.0(8) 


47,8(54) 


43,9(18) 


43.5(47) 


38.8(26, 


School Pays 


12.5(1) 


22.2(12) 


22.2(4) 


23.4(11) 


26.9(7) 


Home Pays 


77.5(7) 


77.8(42) 


77.8(11) 


76.6(36) 


73-1(19) 


School - Box: 


35.3(6) 


33.3(42) 


34.2(14) 


33,3(36) 


32.8(22) 


None 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Other 


17.6(3) 


23.8(30) 


22.0(9) 


25.0(27) 


25.4(17) 


Average Score Stanford 


Subtest (percentile) : 
Paragraph Meaning 


37.0(21)* 


60.5(132) 


50,4(39) 


64.5(112) 


72.1(73) 


Arith, Comp. 


24.5(21)* 


65.0(132) 


49.4(39) 


72.8(112) 


82.9(73) 



_ tudents name and scores only Lower Quartile. 

I\] ( • tudents name and scores only — Upper Quartile, 

Vyj'h pn male parent is missing, female parent occupation is substituted. 
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OVERAGE Vs. NON— OVERAGE STUDENTS 
District D 



Table 8 summarizes selected information for third grade students 
fi®d according to placement in overage or non - overage groups. 
Students will be considered overage if their birthdays fall before 
January 1, 1961. The table reveals the following trends: 

With increasing overage placement: 

1. An increase in proportion of overage students (falls off 
for students more than six months overage) . 

2. An increase in proportion of students speaking a foreign 
language at home (falls off at over six months overage) . 

3. A general increase in proportion of students with male 
parent missing, step—, or other (the non— overage students 
do not quite' follow this pattern) . 

4. A general decrease in proportion of students with professional 
Se lf“ ei nployed , or skilled fathers (the total overage group 
does not follow this pattern) . 

5. A general increase in proportion of students with unskilled or 
unemployed fathers , 

^ general increase in proportion of students who are Spanish— 
American or Indian, a general decrease for other minority 
students: Black and Oriental. 

7. A decrease in proportion of girls. 

trend toward a decrease in proportion of students who walk 
OI: tide bike, and a corresponding increase for those trans- 
ported by bus or car, 

9, A trend toward an increase in time to school overall (falls 
off for oldest group) . 

10. A decrease followed by an increase in time to school for both 
walk or bike and bus or car students, 

11. A trend toward a decrease (fluctuates) in the proportion 
of students who have hot lunch and who have box lunch , An 
increase in proportion of students reporting no lunch. 

12. A decrease in average performance on both achievement sub— tests 
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Table 8 



District D, 3rd Grade 
Overage vs. Non-overage 





Percent 
Overage 
Over 12 mos. 
(N-6) 


Percent 
Overage 
Over 6 mos, 
(N-24) 


Percent 

Overage 

Group 

(N=74) 


Percent 

Total 

Population 

(N=334) 


Percent 
Non- over age 
0-227) 


Learning Limitations 


(Yes only) 


0(0) 


20.8(5) 


21.6(16) 


12.0(40) 


10.6(24) 


Foreign Language Spoken 


at Home (Yes only) 


0(0) 


4.2(1) 


5.4(4) 


2.7(9) 


2.2(5) 


Male Parent: missing. 


stepparent or other 


50.0(3) 


3". 4(8) 


20,3(15) 


20.4(68) 


23.3(53) 


Occupation of Male Parent: + 


Professional 


0(0) 


8.3(2) 


14.9(11) 


17.7(59) 


21.1(4o; 


Self-Employed 


0(0) 


4.2(1) 


12,2(9) 


10.2(34) 


11.0(25) 


Skilled 


100,0(6) 


25.0(12) 


37,8(28) 


38.9(130) 


45.0(102) 


Unskilled 


0(0) 


12,5(6) 


29,8(22) 


18.9(63) 


18.0(41) 


Unemployed 


0(0) 


6.3(3) 


5.4(4) 


3,9(13) 


4.0(9) 


Students: 


Spanish-Ameriean 


0(0) 


8.3(2) 


2.7(2) 


2.6(8) 


2.6(6) 


Indian 


33,3(2) 


16.7(4) 


14.9(11) 


6.8(23) 


5,3(12) 


Black 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0.6(2) 


0.9(2) 


Oriental 


0(0) 


0(0) 


1.4(1) 


1.5(5) 


1,7(4) 


Girl Students 


0(0) 


29,2(7) 


32.4(24) 


49.4(151) 


55.9(127) 


Transportation Type: 


Walk or Bike 


40.0(2) 


41.7(10) 


39.2(29) 


54.0(162) 


58,6(133) 


Bus or car 


60,0(3) 


54,2(13) 


58.1(43) 


46,0(138) 


41.4(94) 


Transporation Time (Min,) : 
Overall 


17,0(5) 


23.4(23) 


15,0(72) 


13.9(300) 


13,6(228) 


Walk or Bike 


10.0(2) 


10.5(10) 


9,0(29) * 


9.4(162) 


9.4(133) 


Bus or Car 


21.7(3) 


17.5(13) 


19.1(43) 


19.2(138) 


19.3(95) 


Lunch Type: 


School - Hot: 


40.0(2) 


33.3(8) 


43,3(32) 


37,4(125) 


40,9(93) 


School Fays 


0(0) 


37.5(3) 


15,6(5) 


14.3(7) 


2.3(2) 


Home Fays 


100.0(2) 


62.5(5) 


84.4(27) 


85.7(118) 


97.7(91) 


School — Box 


20.0(1) 


25,0(6) 


33.8(25) 


32,0(107) 


36.1(82) 


None 


20.0(1) 


4,2(1) 


1.4(1) 


2.7(9) 


3-5(8) 


Other 


20.0(1) 


33,3(8) 


17.6(13) 


17,1(57) 


19.4(44) 


Average Score Stanford 
Subtest (percentile) : 


Paragraph Meaning 


22.6(5) 


38.2(23) 


43.6(63) 


59.8(307) 


63.7(244) 


Arithmetic Computation 


49,4(5) 


56.5(23) 


57.9(63) 


66.3(303) 


68.7(240) 



+ Whe.. male parent is missing, female parent occupation is substituted. 
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STUDENTS CLASSIFIED BY QUARTILE STANDING 
District D 



Table 9 summarizes selected information for students classified on 
the basis of performance on the Stanford Achievement sub-tests I Paragraph 
Meaning (PA) and Arithmetic Computation (AR) , The table reveals the 
following trends : 

With decreasing quartile placement: 

1* An increase in proportion of students reporting learning 
limitations . 

2« An increase in proportion of students overage up to six months 
and students overage by 12 months and over. The students over- 
age by six to 12 months decrease and then increase with 
decreasing quartile placement. 

3* A trend toward an increasing proportion of students with foreign 
language spoken at home. 

4* A trend toward an increase in proportion of students with male 

parent missing, step—, or other (trend reverses at upper portion). 

5* A decrease in proportion of students with professional and self- 
employed fathers, and an increase in proportion of students with 
skilled, unskilled and unemployed fathers* 

6. A trend toward an increase in proportion of Indian students; no 
trend for other minorities* 

7. A decrease in proportion of girl students (from middle quartile 
on down) . 

8* The proportion of students who walk or ride bike remains relatively 
stable for each quartile group; the time to school remains relatively 
stable regardless of transportation type. 

9* A trend toward a decrease .In proportion of students with box lunch 
and with no lunch. 

10, A decrease in average performance on both standardised test 
sub— scores , 
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Table 9 



District D, 3rd Grade 
Lowest Quartile Students ?s, Others 





Percent 
Lower Q 
(N-61) 


Percent 

Total 

Population 

(KN334) 


Percent 
Middle 
Q Groups 
(N=95)* 


Percent 
Upper 3/4 
Group 
(N=280)* 


Percent 
Upper 1/4 
Group 
(N s 185) 


Learning Limitations 
(Yes only) : 


16.4(10) 


12.0(40) 


15.8(15) 


11,1(31) 


8.6(16) 


Overage : 

Up to 6 mos. 

6 to 12 mos * 

12 mos. and over 


21.3(13) 

14,8(9) 

4.9(3) 


15.0(50) 

5.4(18) 

1.8(6) 


21.1(20) 

1.1(1) 

1.1(1) 


13.2(37) 

3.2(9) 

1.1(3) 


9,2(17) 

4.3(8) 

1.1(2) 


Foreign Language Spoken 
at Home (Yes only) : 


3.3(2) 


2.7(9) 


5.3(5) 


2.5(7) 


1,1(2) 


Male Parent: Missing, Step 

or Other 


29,7(18) 


20.4(68) 


16,9(16) 


18.2(51) 


18.9(35) 


Occupation of Male Parent : + 
Professional 
Self-Employed 
Skilled 
Unskilled 
Unemployed 


11.5(7) 

6,6(4) 

34.4(21) 

23,0(14) 

6.6(4) 


17,7(59) 

10,2(34) 

38.9(130) 

18.9(63) 

3.9(13) 


7.4(7) 

12,6(12) 

40.1(38) 

22.2(21) 

5.3(5) 


18.6(52) 

11.4(32) 

39.6(111) 

18.2(51) 

3.6(10) 


24.3(45) 

10.8(20) 

39.4(73) 

16.2(30) 

2.7(5) 


Students : 

S p an i s Ante r i c an 

Indian 

Black 

Orientals Other 
Girl Students 


1.6(1) 

14.8(9) 

0(0) 

0(0) 

31.7(19) 


2.6(8) 

6.8(23) 

0,6(2) 

1.5(5) 

49,4(151) 


3,1(3) 

3.1(3) 

1.1(1) 

3.1(3) 

80.0(76) 


2.5(7) 

5,0(14) 

0.7(2) 

17.8(5) 

47.9(134) 


2.2(4) 

6.0(11) 

0.5(1) 

1.1(2) 

47.5(88) 


Transportation Type, 

Walk or Bike 
Bus, Car or Other 
Transportation Time (Min.): 
Overall 
Walk or Bike 
Bus 5 Car or Other 


51,0(26) 

49,0(25) 

14,5(51) 

9.7(26) 

19,6(25) 


54.0(162) 

46.0(138) 

13.9(300) 

9.4(162) 

19.2(138) 


49.5(47) 

27.9(36) 

14.7(73) 

9,7(47) 

17.3(36) 


50.7(142) 

40.7(114) 

13.7(256) 

9.4(142) 

19.1(114) 


51.3(95) 

42.2(78) 

14.0(173) 

9.3(95) 

19.9(78) 


Lunch Type: 
School - Hot: 
School Pays 
Home Pays 
School — Box: 
None 
Other 


34.4(21) 

14,3(3) 

85.7(18) 

26.2(16) 

1.6(1) 

19.7(12) 


37.4(125) 

14.3(7) 

85,7(118) 

32.0(107) 

2,7(9) 

17.1(57) 


59.0(56) 

3.6(2) 

96.4(54) 

34.8(33) 

3.2(3) 

12.6(12) 


44.7(125) 

3.2(4) 

96.8(121) 

33.2(93) 

2.9(8) 

16.4(46) 


37,3(69) 

2.9(2) 

97.1(67) 

32.4(60) 

2.7(5) 

18.4(34) 


Average Score Stanford 
Subtesf (percentile) : 
Paragraph Meaning 
Arithmetic Computation 


28.1(61) 

32,2(61) 


59.8(307) 

66.3(303) 


57.1(54) 

44.3(52) 


68.9(239) 

74.7(236) 


72.2(185) 

83.4(184) 



* 



7 students Had scores In 
O male parent is missl 



ERLC 



upper and lower cjuartiles, 
female parent occupation is substituted. 
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OVERAGE Vs. NON-OVERAGE STUDENTS 



District E 



Table 10 summarizes selected information for third gr~ade students 
classified according to placement in overage or non-overage groups. 
Students will be considered overage if their birthdays fall before 
January 1, 1961. The table reveals the following trends: 

With increasing overage placement: 

A trend toward an increasing proportion of students with 
reported learning disabilities (falls off for oldest groups) . 

2. A slight trend toward increasing proportion of students with 
foreign language spoken at home (falls off for oldest groups) . 

3. An increase in proportion of students with male parents 
missing s step-, or other. 

4* An increase in proportion of students with professional or 
self-employed fathers (falls off for oldest groups), 

5* A decrease in proportion of students with skilled fathers 
(trend reverses for oldest group) • 

6. Ah increase in proportion of students with unskilled or 
unemployed fathers . 

7. An increase in proportion of Spanish- American, Indian, and 
Oriental students (trend falls off for Indian students for 
olde st age group). A decrease in proportion of Black students* 

8. A decrease in proportion of girls. 

9. A trend toward an increase in proportion of students who walk 
or ride bike, 

10. The time to school remains relatively stable for all groups 
overall. There is a trend toward a decrease in time to school 
for students who walk or ride bike, for others no definite trend* 

11. A trend toward an increase in proportion of students with hot 
lunch. An increase in proportion of students with no lunch . 

12. A slight trend toward an increase in achievement on both 
standardised test sub-scores. 
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Table 10 



District E, 3rd Grade 





Overage 

Percent 
Overage 
over 12 moa. 
(N-7)* 


vs . Non-Overage 

Percent 
Overage 
over 6 mos . 
(N=24) 


Percent 

Overage 

Group 

(N-63) 


Percent 

Total 

Population 

(N-219) 


Percent 

Non-overage 

(N=I56) 


Learning Limitations 
(Yes only) ; 


14.3(1) 


29.2(7) 


38.2(24) 


32.8(72) 


30,8(48) 


Foreign Language Spoken 


at Home (Yes only) : 


14,3(1) 


16,7(4) 


15.9(10) 


15.5(34) 


15,4(24) 


Male Parent: missing, 


step-parent or other 


0(0) 


33.3(8) 


25,4(16) 


16.0(35) 


12,2(19) 


Occupation of Male Parent : + 


Professional 


0(0) 


12.5(3) 


14.3(9) 


12.8(28) 


12.2(19) 


Self-Employed 


0(0) 


8.4(2) 


12.7(8) 


12.3(27) 


12.2(19) 


Skilled 


85.7(6) 


45.8(11) 


46.0(29) 


55.2(121) 


58.9(92) 


Unskilled 


0(0) 


20.8(5) 


17.5(11) 


12.3(27) 


10.3(16) 


Unemployed 


14,3(1) 


12.5(3) 

1 

4.2(1) 


9.5(6) 


6.8(15) 


5.8(9) 


S tudents : 

S p an i sh- Ainer i c an 


14.3(1) 


4.8(3) 


4,6(10) 


4.5(7) 


Indian 


0(0) 


4.2(1) 


8.0(5) 


7.8(17) 


7,7(12) 


Black 


0(0) 


0(0) 


1.6(1) 


1.8(4) 


1,9(3) * 


Oriental * Other 


14.3(1) 


4.2(1) 


3.2(2) 


1.4(3) 


0.6(1) 


Girl Students 


14.3(1) 


12.5(3) 


30.2(19) 


45.2(99) 


51.2(80) 


Transportation Type: 


Walk or Bike 


14,3(1) 


4.2(1) 


6.4(4) 


8.7(19) 


6.4(15) 


Bus j Car* or other 


85,7(6) 


95,8(23) 


93.6(59) 


91.3(200) 


90.4(141) 


Transportation Time (min.) • 


Overall 


18.6(7) 


22,5(24) 


21.5(63) 


21.3(219) 


21.3(156) 


Walk or Bike 


10,0(1) 


10.0(1) 


7.5(4) 


11.3(19) ‘ 


10.2(15) 


Bus , Gar or Other 


20.0(6) 


23.0(23) 


22.4(59) 


22.3(200) 


22.3(141) 


Lunch Type: 


School - Hot 


57.1(4) 


45.8(11) 


54.0(34) 


49,8(109) 


48.1(75) 


School Pays 


0(0) 


18.2(2) 


14.7(5) 


14.7(16) 


14.7(11) 


Home Pays 


100.0(4) 


81.8(9) 


85.3(29) 


85.3(93) 


85.3(64) 


School - Box 


28.6(2) 


50.0(12) 


42.9(27) 


49.8(109) 


52.5(82) 


None 


14.3(1) 


4.2(1) 


1.6(1) 


0.4(1) 


0(0) 


Average Score Stanford ** 
Subtest (percentile): 


Paragraph Meaning 


24.7(3) 


55.1(12) 


55.1(42) 


54.5(197) 


54.4(155) 


Arithmetic Computation 


53.4(3) 


74.9(12) 


72.9(42) 


70.7(197) 


70.3(155} 



* 1 student Birthdate listed as 02/22/56? 
s * 19 students no Stanford Subtests, 

+ When male parent is missing > female parent occupation is substituted 

O 
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STUDENTS CLASSIFIED BY QUARTILE STANDING 



District E 



Table 11 summarises selected information for students classified on 
the basis of performance on the Stanford Achievement sub^ tests: Paragraph 
Meaning (PA) and Arithmetic Computation (AR) „ The table reveals the 
following trends i 

With decreasing quartile placement: 

1- An increase (and then a decrease) in proportion of students 
with reported learning limitations* 

2. An increase in overage placement (falls off at lowest quartile 
for oldest aged groups) . 

3« A decrease in proportion of students with foreign language 
spoken at home. 

4* A trend toward an increase in proportion of male parents 
missing* step—* or other (falls off at lowest quartile). 

5. A trend toward a decrease in proportion of students with 
professional* self-employed, or skilled fathers (falls off 
at lowest quartile for students with professional fathers) * 

6. A trend toward an increase in proportion of students with 
unskilled or unemployed fathers. 

7. A decrease in proportion of Spanish— American students and an 
an increase in proportion of Indian and Black students (trend 
falls off for Indians in lowest quartile) „ 

8* A decrease in proportion of girls. 

9. An increase in proportion of students who walk or ride bike* 

10. A slight decrease in time to school for students who walk or 
ride bike and a slight increase in time to school for students 
who take bus * car or other to school (falls off for lowest 
quartile students) . 

11. An increase in proportion of students with hot lunch. A decrease 
in proportion of students with box lunch. 

12. A decrease in average placement on both performance measures. 



Table 11 



District g 3 3rd Gr,s4<2 
Lowest Quart Me Students vs. Others 





Percent 
Lower Q 

Of- 32) 


Percent 

Total 

Population 

(N-219) 


Percent 
Middle 
Q Groups 
(N-78) 


Percent 
Upper 3/4 
Gx'oup 
(N--192) 


Percent 
Upper 1/4 
Group 
(N-114) 


Learning Limitations 
(Yes only) : 


27.2(9) 


32.8(72) 


42,3(33) 


32.8(63) 


26.3(30) 


Overage i 


Up to 6 mos , 


18,2(6) 


17.8(39) 


18.004) 


17,7(34) 


17.6(20) 


6 to 12 tnos , 


3.0(1) 


7.8(17) 


11.5(9) 


8.306) 


6.1(7) 


12 mos * and over 


6.3(2) 


3,2(7) 


6.4(5) 


3,1(6) 


0.9(1) 


Foreign Language Spoken 


at Horae (Yes only) s 


3.0(1) 


15.5(34) 


16,7(13) 


17.2(33^ 


17.6(20) 


Male Parents missing * 


step-parent or other 


9.4(3) 


16.0(35) 


24.4(19) 


16,7(32) 


11.4(13) 


Occupation of Male Parent : + 
Professional 


18.2(6) 


12.8(28) 


5,1(4) 


12.0(23) 


16.7(19) 


S elf ^Employ ed 


9,4(3) 


12,3(27) 


9.0(7) 


13.0(25) 


15.8(18) 


Skilled 


50.0(16) 


55.2(121) 


51.4(40) 


56,3(108) 


59.6(68) 


Unskilled 


18.2(6) 


12.3(27) 


21,8(17) 


10.9(21) 


3.5(4) 


Unemployed 


3.0(1) 


6.8(15) 


12,8(10) 


7.805) 


4.4(5) 


Students : 


Spanish-American 


3.0(1) 


4.6(10) 


3.8(3) 


4,7(9) 


5.3(6) 


Indian 


9.4(3) 


7.8(17) 


12.8(10) 


7.3(14) 


3.5(4) 


Black 


6.3(2) 


1.8(4) 


2.6(2) 


1.0(2) 


0(0) 


■Oriental, Other 


0(0) 


3.2(2) 


0(0) 


1.0(2) 


1.8(2) 


Girl Students 


40.7(13) 


45.2(99) 


42.3(33) 


46,4(89) 


48.2(55) 


Transportation Type: 
Walk or Bike 


0(0) 


8.7(19) 


16.703) 


9.9(19) 


5.2(6) 


Bus* Car or Other 


100.0(32) 


91.3(200) 


84.6(66) 


90.7(174) 


94.8 006) 


Transportation Time (min.) : 


Overall 


21.7(32) 


31.3(219) 


21,8(79) 


21.3093) 


21.9(114) 


Walk or Bike 


0(0) 


11.3(19) 


11.2(13) 


11.3(19) 


11,7(6) 


Bus , Car and Other 


21.7(32) 


22.3(200) 


23,9(66) 


22,4(174) 


21.5(108) 


Lunch Type: 
School - Hot 


65.6(21) 


49.8(109) 


52,6(41) 


47.4(91) 


43.8(50) 


School Pays 


14.3(3) 


14.7(16) 


22,0(9) 


14.303) 


8.0(4) 


Home Pays 


85.7(18) 


85.3(93) 


78.0(32) 


85,7(78) 


92.0(46) 


School - Box 


34.4(11) 


49.8(109) 


47.4(37) 


52.6(101) 


56.1(64) 


None 


0(0) 


0.4(1) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Average Score Stanford: ■ 


Paragraph Meaning 


24.3(41)* 


54.50,97) 


30.8(37) 


60.3065) 


68.9(128)** 


Arithmetic Computation 


38.2(41)* 


70.7(197) 


47.6(37) 


73.2(165) 


88.5(128)** 



* 9 Students names and scores only, Lower Quartile, 

** 14 Students names and scores only. Upper Quartile, 

'ft a male parent is missing, female parent occupation is substituted, 

ERIC -v 
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STUDENT PERFORMANCE AND OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 



AS A FUNCTION OF RESIDENCE AREA 
District E 



If students are identified as traveling to school by specific 

_ 

methods (walk, bike, or ride car or bus) and are classified according 
to time traveled, then certain patterns emerge. The students in this 
county were classified into four groups; 

Walk up to 19 minutes 

Ride car or bus up to 19 minutes 



Ride car or bus 20 to 34 minutes 
Ride car or bus 35 or more minutes 

Proportions of students in these transportation classifications along with 
average performances, proportion overage, and proportion of ethnics were 
computed. The results are displayed in Table 12, arranged in order of 
average time to school. 



Table 12 shows the following; 



1. A trend toward an increase in proportion of c rerage students 
with increasing time to school (falls off for largest time 
group) , 

2, A trend toward an increase in proportion of lower quartile 
students with increasing time to school. 

3, A decrease in average performance in the Paragraph Meaning 
sub-test with increasing time to school. There is an incomplete 
trend in this direction for both the overage and the lower 
quartile students. 

4. A trend toward a decrease in average performance on the Arithmetic 
Computation sub-test with increasing time to school. Similar 
(though incomplete) trends are present in the same direction for 
the overage and lower quartile students. 

5* A trend toward an increase in proportion of ethnics with in- 
creasing time to school (not complete) , 
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OVERAGE Vs- NON-OVERAGE STUDENTS 



District F 

/ 

STUDENTS CLASSIFIED BY QUARTX1B STANDING 
District F 



STUDENT PERFORMANCE AND AGE AS A FUNCTION 
of RESIDENCE AREA 

District F 



Discussion of the data for the third grade students for this 



county is included in the previous WN-REG publication: 



Overage Students and Students in Lowest Quart lie* 
District F, Third, Eighth, Ninth Grades, by 
Theodore G. Brough (Lovelock, Nev. : Western Nevada 
Regional Education Center, Sept.. 15, 1970), 8 pp. 
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OVERAGE Vs. NGN-OVERAGE STUDENTS 



District G 



Table 13 summarises selected information for third grade students 
classified according to placement in overage or non-overage groups. 

Students will be considered overage if their birthdays #all before 

I 

January 1* 1961, The table reveals the following trends' 

With increasing overage placement; 

1* A decrease in proportion of students with reported learning 
limitations , 

2* A decrease in the proportion of students speaking a foreign 
language at home, 

3. An increase in the proportion of students with male parents 
missing, step-*, or other* 

4. An increase in the proportion of students with professional 
or unskilled fathers, 

5, A decrease in the proportion of students with skilled or 
unemployed fathers, (This trend does not hold up for the 
oldest students with skilled fathers,) 

6, An increase in proportion of Spanish-Ameri can and Indian 
students (falls off for oldest Indian group) , 

7* A decrease in proportion of girls (increases for 1 the oldest 
group) . 

8- A trend toward a decrease in proportion of students who walk 
or ride bike (but not for oldest age group), 

9, An increase in time to school for overall and for feus and car 
students, and a decrease for students who walk or ride bike 
(these trends fall of I for the oldest age gjroup), 

10* A decrease in proportion of students who have hot lunch, with a 
corresponding increase in proportion of students who have box 
lunch, 

11, A decrease in proportion of students who have lunch-other 3 hut. 
an increase in such proportion among the overage groups, 

12, A decrease in average performance on both achievement sub-tests. 
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Table 13 



District G, 3rd Grade 
Overage vs, Non-Overage 



* 


Percent 
Overage 
over 12 mos ■ 
(N=5) 


Percent 
Overage 
over 6 mos * 
'(N=28) 


Percent 

Overage 

Group 

(N-56) 


Percent 

Total 

Population 

(N*198) 


Percent 

Non-overage 

■ (N-142) 


Learning Limitations 












(Yes only) : 


0(0) 


7.2(2) 


8.9(1) 


14,2(28) 


16.2(23) 


Foreign Language Spoken 


at Home (Yes only) I 


0(0) 


0(0) 


1.8(1) 


4.0(8) 


4.9(7) 


Male Parent* missing. 


step-parent or other- 


0(0) 


21.4(6) 


17,9(10) 


16.7(33) 


16,2(23) 


Occupation of Male Parent * + 


Professional 


0(0) 


21.4(6) 


12.5(7) 


5.6(11) 


2.8(4) 


S elf -Employed 


0(0) 


10.7(3) 


10.7(6) 


10,6(21) 


10.6(15) 


- Skilled 


80,0(4) 


42.9(12) 


46.2(27) 


56.6(112) 


59.8(85) 


Unskilled 


20.0(1) 


17.8(5) 


17.9(10) 


17.7(35) 


17,6(25) 


Unemployed 


0(0) 


0(0) 


3,6(2) 


4,5(9) 


4.9(7) 


Students : 


Spanish «Ame r i c an 


0(0) 


7.2(2) 


3.6(2) 


4,0(8) 


4.2(6) 


Indian 


0(0) 


7.3(2) 


8.9(5) 


7,1(14) 


6.3(9) 


Black 


0<(0> 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Oriental ? Other 


om 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Girl Students 


40.0(2) 


32.2<C9J) 


35.8(20) 


58.5(116) 


67.6(96) 


Transportation Type: 


Walk or Bike 


40.0(2) 


21.4(6) 


21.4(12) 


27,8(55) 


30.3(43) 


Bus, Car or Other 


60.0(3) 


78.5(22) 


75.0(42) 


70.2(139) 


69. 0(97) 


Transportation Time (min*)* 


Overall 


12.4(5) 


19.2(28) 


18.4(54) 


16.7U97) 


16.0043) 


Walk or Bike 


7,3(2) 


6. 8 (6) 


7.8(12) 


9-3(57) 


9.7(45) 


Bus, Car or Other 
Lunch Type? 


15.7(3) 


22.6(22) 


21,4(42) 


19.7(140) 


18.4(98) 


School - Hot 


20.0(1) 


35.7(10) 


42.6(23) 


46 .1(89 J 


47 .4(66) 


School Pays 


100,0(1) 


10.0(1) 


17.4(4) 


6,7(6) 


3.0(2) 


Home Pays 


0(0) 


90.0(9) 


82.6(19) 


93.3(83) 


97.0(64) 


School - Box 


60.0(3) 


56,1(16) 


51,9(28) 


45.6068) 


43, 1(60? 


None 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Other 

Average Score Stanford 


20.0(1) 


7.2(2) 


5.6(3) 


8.406? 


9 ,403)) 


Subtest (percentile): 


Paragraph Meaning 


32,8(4) 


42,0(24) 


43.3(46) 


50 ,5(205 ) * 


59,5(133) 


Ari thine tic G ompu t a t ion 


42.0(4) 


54.9(24) 


54.0(46) 


57.8(206)* 


54.2(130) 



* 30 students, names and scores only 

+ When male parent is missing, female parent occupation is substituted. 




STUDENTS CLASSIFIED BY QUARTXLE STANDING 



District G 



Table 14 summarizes selected information for students classified on 
the basis of performance on the Stanford Achievement sub-tests: Paragraph 
Meaning (FA) and Arithmetic Computation (AR) * The table reveals the 
following trends : 

With decreasing quart lie placement: 

1* A trend toward an increase in proportion of students with 
reported learning limitations. 

2. A trend toward an increase In proportion of students who 
are overage* This is an incomplete trend (peaks at mid- 
quartile) for .the students up to six months and six to 12 
months overage* 

3- A trend toward a decrease in the proportion of students with 
foreign language spoken at home, 

4. A trend toward an increase in the proportion of students with 
male parents missings step-, or other* 

5* A trend toward a decrease in the proportion of students with 
professional 3 self-employed 5 and unskilled fathers- The 
proportion of students with skilled fathers remains virtually 
constant for all groups* There is a trend toward an increase 
in the proportion of students with unemployed fathers* 

6 . An increase, then a decrease, in the proportion of students 
who are Spanish-'American or Indian. 

7 * An increase and then a decrease in the proportion of girl 
students . 



8 * An increase in the proportion of students who walk or ride bike. 



9* A trend toward an increase in the time to school for students who 
walk or ride bike* There is a similar trend for those students 
who ride bus or car to school* 

10* A trend toward an increase in the proportion of students who have 
hot lunch, with a corresponding decrease in the proportion of 
students who have sack lunch. 

11* A decrease in the average performance of students in both 
Stanford Achievement sub— tests. 



Table 14 



District G, 3rd Grade 
Lowest Quartlle Students vs. Others 





Percent 
Lower Q 
0*=48) 


Percent 
Total ' 
Population 
(N=198) 


Percent 
Middle 
Q Groups 
(U=75) 


Percent- 
Upper 3/4 
Group 
(N=153) 


Percent 
Upper 1/4 
Group 
(N=78) 


Learning Limitations 


14.6(7) 


14.2(28)) 


16.0(12) 


13.7(21) 


11,3(9) 


(Yea only) : 

Overage : 

Up to 6 mom . 


14.6(7) 


14.2(28) 


18.7£14) 


13.7(21) 


9.0(7) 


6 to 12 luos . 


10-4(5) 


11.6(23) 


14.7(11) 


11.8(18) 


9.0(7) 


12 mos . and over 


4.2(2) 


2.5(5) 


2.7(2) 


2.0(3) 


1.3(1) 


Foreign Language Spoken 


4.2(2) 


4,0(8^ 


1.3(1) 


3.9(6) 


6.4(5) 


at Home (Yes only) 
Male Parent: Missing * 


16.7(8) 


16.7(33) 


25.4(19) 


17,6(27) 


10,3(8) 


Step or Other 

Occupation of Male Parent : + 


Professional 


6.3(3) 


5.6(11) 


0(0) 


5.2(8) 


10.3(8) 


S elf -Employed 


10.4(5) 


10.6(21) 


9.3(7) 


10.5(16) 


11.5(9) 


Skilled 


56.3(27) 


56,6(112) 


56,0(42) 


56.2(86) 


56.4(44) 


Unskilled 


14.6(7) 


17.7(35) 


21.6(16) 


18.9(29) 


16.7(13) 


Unemployed 


10.4(5) 


4.5(9) 


1.3(1) 


3.3(5) 


5.1(4) 


Students: 


Spanish*- American 


2.1(1) 


4.0(8) 


6.7(5) 


4.6(7) 


2.6(2) 


Indian 


6.3(3) 


7.1(14) 


9.3(7) 


7.2(11) 


5.1(4) 


Black 


0(0) 


0(0? ' 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Oriental j Other 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Girl Students 


40.7(20) 


58.5(116) 


82.6(62) 


63.4(97) 


44.9(35) 


Transportation Type.' 
Walk or Bike 


37,5(18) 


27.8(55) 


26.7(20) 


25,5(39) 


24.3(19) 


Bus* Car or Other 


56.3(27) 


70.2(139) 


73.3(55) 


74.5(114) 


75.7(59) 


Transportation Time (min.) ; 


Overall 


16.6(44) 


16.7(197) 


17.3(79) 


16.6(156) 


15,9(77) 


Walk or Bike 


9.8(18) 


9.3(57) 


9,7(21} 


7.9(41) 


8sl(20) 


Bus ? Car or Other 


21,4(26) 


19.7(140) 


20,0(58) 


18.5(115) 


18.6(57) 


Lunch Type : 


School - Hot: 


51.1(23) 


46.1(89) 


54.8(40) 


45.0(68) 


35.9(28) 


School Pays 


8.7(2) 


6.7(6) 


10.0(4) 


5.9(4) 


0(0) 


Home Pays 


91.3(21) 


93.3(83) 


90.0(26) 


94.1(64) 


100,0(26) 


School — Box: 


37.8(17) 


45.6(88) 


39.7(29) 


47.0(71) 


53,9(42) 


None: 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


Other: 


11.1(5) 


8.4(16) 


5.5(4) 


8.0(12) 


10.3(a) 


Average Score Stanford 
Subtest (percentile): 


Paragraph Meaning 


23,1(56)* 


50.5(205)** 


48.0(66) 


59.9(154) 


68,8(88}* 


Arithmetic Computation 


31.2(57)* 


‘57.8(206)** 


52,3(64) 


68.1(154) 


79.4(90)* 



O tudents, names and scores 
iRJ^C tudents, names and scores only. 

■wwiHt i . male..., parent Is missing, female parent occupation is substituted . 




